



Routes to tour in Germany 

The German 
Alpine Route 
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German roads will get you 
there - so why not try the 
Alpine foothills with their 
impressive view of the Alps in 
silhouette? Therpute we 
recommend is 290 miles long. 
From it, at altitudes of up to 
3,300 ft, you can see well into 
the mountains. 

In Germany’s deep south 
viewpoints everywhere 
beckon you to stop and look. 
From Llndau on Lake 
Constance you pass through 
the western Allgau plateau to 
the Allgau uplands and the ‘ 
Berchtesgaden region. Spas 
and mountain villages off the 
beaten track are easily 
reached via side roads. Winter 
sports resorts such as 
Garmisch-Partenkirchen and 
the Zugspitze, Germany's 
tallest peak, or 
Berchtesgaden and the 
Watzmann must not be 
missed. Nor must 
Neuschwanstein, with Its fairy- 
tale castle, or Oberammergau, 
home of the world-famous 
Passion Play. 

Visit Germany and let the 
Alpine Route be your guide. 


1 Oberammergau' 

2 Konlgssee 

3 Lindau ■ 

4 Neuschwanstein Castle 
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US pressures Europe over 
deficit: more is at stake 


T he dispute between Bonn and 
Washington over Ibe best way for 
euch- country to stimulate the world 
economy has occasionally assumed the 
character of a dispute over economic 
policy dogma. 

The United Stales nccuscs the Feder- 
al Republic of Germany- of not doing en- 
ough to boost its domestic economy. 

A further lowering of interest rates, 
Washington claims, is needed before 
talks can take place on how. to fix the 
dollar exchange rale at a level accept- 
able to both sides. 

Such a move would help improve in- 
termiiioiinl competitiveness. 

Bonn generally replies by pointing 
out that Washington overestimates 
Bonn’s ability to act as a •■locomotive" 
for the world economy. 

To heed Washington’s recommend- 
ations, it says, would undermine the 
successful sinhdits p.«in.-\ pmi-mil-iI h> 
the government in Bonn. 

What is more. Bonn maintains, all the 
United Slates is doing is to pass on its 
own problems. i.e. its huge halancc-of- 
rrade and budget deficits, to other coun- 
tries. 

The problem is exacerbated on the 
German side by the fact that Social 
Democrats and trade unions, which ure 
not generally all that willing to lake note 
of what the USA recommends, are urg- 
ing the Bonn government to follow Am- 
erican advice. ' < ■ 

They feel that American demands re- 
semble their own fonnational economic 
and job creotionprogrammes. 

The political dimension of this dis- 
pute, however,. is rarely appreciated and 
cry rarely discussed. 

In May this yeor David Aaron, one of 
President Jimmy Carter’s former, secuiv 
j, _v advisers* pointed out this fact during 
a discussion organised by fhe Friedrich 
Ebert Foundation in Bonn. i.-v.. ■ 

Pfc reniinded listeners that the United 
States pays .an annual $135bn on Eu- 
rope:* t/cfcnoa«u>,*, 5 .Jti 
' If the corresponding- expenditures for 
Jupanesc and South Koreun defence are 
included -the resultant figure is almost as 
high as the American, budget deficit. 

in view of such figures it is hardly sur- 
prising, said Aaron, that the USA calls 
u pon its European 'allies to do more td 
relieve the United States or at least proj 
y ide some kind of economic edrripiensai 
don. !y ; ■; I;..'. )■ " ; | 
America’s prdblems" arc hot jilsj 
home-made’’, ■ 

This line of argument dnhhot 'bc slltn; 
Pli' iljsmi^sedi although’ it need, not he; 
ccssarily involve goihg along with cert 
^jn'icoridblic ftplidy reWe.d^y designed 
to^upporftheUS economy." . 1 •' • 

• Enrope can h'o Jonger Ignore thefac 
| hat I he pressure Jo n the #eRgg n Admin 
'Miration to reduce the deficit, \yhicl 
Europe' all to readily supports,' willTiave 




long-term Implications for the Ameri- 
can contribution to Europe's defence. 

• ' Not much attention is ourrently being 
paid to this nspcct, since there are hopes 
that disarmament tnlks with the Soviet 
Union will result in reduced defence 
spending burdens. 

Europe, however, also shows little 
foresight on other issues too. • ■ 

* Europe is still wasting its resources. 

Within the framework of the Com- 
mon Agricultural Policy of the Euro- 
pean Community, for example, it still 
spends huge sums of money on its sur- 
plus production and then has to subsi- 
dise the products down to the level of 
work! market prices. 

• This surplus not only impairs the 
sales prospects of poorer countries, hut 
also places a strain on relations with the 
United Stntcs. 

Europe ni any rate cannot complain 
■ihoui Us NUhsnlisaiion ol cciv.its sales 

to the Soviet' Union if It does somblKTffg^ 
which is no better. 

American farmers have been com- 
plaining for a long time about (he fact 
that countries for which the USA pro- 
vides substantial defence spending are 
edging their products off the market via 
unfair trade practices. 

The Australian Prime Minister re- 
cently forwarded a similar argument. 

Not only did he criticise the United 
Stales because of its subsidisation poli- 
cy,- but also complained bitterly that 


DERTACESSPIEGEl 

. I. 1 1 . • . » * • ■' •••*' - . . »■ 

Australia nqw finds itself in g trade war 

with Europe. ... * 

; Europe, also reveals a lack, of political 
responsibility in other respects, , „ ; i 
.-. Like Japan . it- does allow, enough 
goods from developing countries to enr 
ter its markets. . * • 

■v ^Wbakis rmpm, jMqs* not do enough 
in the field of development aid'. : .> 

, It still .channelsf iopplittle: capital to 
developing countries or international fi- 
nancial; institutions invojvgd in develop- 
ment aid. . ... . . . . , 

American loans to indebted .develop'! 
ing countries are higher than, Europe’s 
Pf Japan’s, in fpcl too. high in many 
cases.. . «. -. ... •.. .- - <: -m::, !•; 

In. thq Ipnc.fun cJe.ycloprqcnt ,oid can- 
not be. prpvtdgd .just, by allowing refu- 
gees .ft-pm all over the wqflpl to enter tlitj 
country. 

, The psual a rguqients against tjeyel.opr 
ptentq# arewell^nownv ,.i 
One of ; them,i? th^l.iherpjs $fjjl plei}; 
‘yJadp-athome.. , f *, f -./■ ■ 

... i MMSl,: h 9.^ ver ' ' ^.a, point of ,yjew 
tenable, pyer a : |onger ped: 
od of time., • -re!.; . •-.J 

Whether in the fields ol energy policy 



PRESIDENT Paul Biya of Cameroon (left) Is welcomed to Bonn by President 
Richard von WelzsBcker. President Biya was assured that the Federal Repub- 
lic would do all It could to help In the wake of the volcano disaster (n which 
1,700 people died from gas poisoning. ipiu,n.: ai*> 


or welfare state benefit*, where the Fed- 
eral Republic of Germany adopts u 
leading iniernnut'iuil position, il is no 
l"iigei po>M ble ju st. tn use oui icsoui ees. 
toTmpVBvFour own situation without at' 
the same lime upsetting the balance of 
the international economy. 

Politics is an international business. 
Another European shortcoming 
which weakens its overall ability is a 
purely political problem. 

Apparently, Europe is still not cer- 
tain whether success in the field of poli- 
tical integration would only give the Un- 
ited States an alibi to reduce the degree 
of its own commitment in n then more 
independent and powerful Europe: ' 

The Americans could, on the other 
hand, at some stage feel'ihat thiy h'ave 
had enough of a ' Europe which' is 
bogged do\Vn in national rivalries^ 

A growing 1 number of Americans, it 
would seem.' now fecl that Europe' would 
4p well to stand on its o\ra two feel. 

. The demands Washington makps of 
Europe indicate tha^ Americans feel 
(hat Europe can 'achieve 1 a lot more than 
Europeans themselves believe. 

' In the final analysis, the |ssqc y*il,l not 
be decided by convictions alone. , , ( 

. :: Sheir /)&%sslty s 'wlfl tpir^pel , United 
States to demand greater intern at ipnal 
political responsibility from Europe. . 

, : /n the long pin Europe wj/l npt be ablc 
to afford the luxury of jiiusion T s anil laxity ; ; 

.Europe has not even exhausted . Us 
pqssibilitics-in pprcly economic fields. . 

The achievement of a oommn!i : EuroT 
pe.an internal, imarkcjt, -which lyoiild 
clearly result in, greater importing anti 
export! ng;capacities, is si ill progressing 
at a snail’s pace. . . . '.j , 

-■,( This question also has -a political .di- 
mension which is often undorestitnatbd. 

.. /Europe -does not do enough 'thinking 
abouvits own position. ! ; I ;v ' 

< Lotius hope that it docs npH have* to 
do so .Uqd^r the. pressure of a mo/e dy+ 
napaip -.Sfoyipt P°Upy and its resullant in- 
riuence' |Y , , • ■■. :• !', 

(DerTagossplcgcl. Oorlin, 3 1 August lV8ti) 


Spectacular Wall 
break brings 
home a reality 


An East German ninn has made a daring 
escape to the West with his girlfriend and 
small child by driving a truck al high 
speed through the border installations at 
Checkpoint Charly. The truck carried u 
full load of gravel to give il weight and the 
cab was reinforced with steel plating. 
Part of the Wall was demolished as the 
man drove through a fusillade of shots 
from East German border guards. 

J ust after the 25th anniversary of the 
con- struction of the Berlin Wall, peo- 
ple oh 'both sides were reminded thm 
Germany's ugliest edifice is as inhuman 
a's'ever. " 

U is becoming more and more im- 
permeable.' The risks would-be escapers 
must take aie growing. 1 . ... ; 

.. The man whq .drove .through the wplljs 
A herp, A n y - wpiild-be iiaita^ofswijl.fyid 
itqiuch tpvgher, r l . , 

:.iThis is part of fhe bjtter .reality of the 
Germnn situation. 

One side tries |o make the border even 
more Unpenetrable,' i whereas the, other 
seeks nil possible' ways of overcoming it. . 
•ii.'. Herbert Wegener * • - 

. (NulrUwusrZfiltung, Oldenburg, 30 Ailgiul L'UHfi) 
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■ WORLD AFFAIRS 

Limits to the 
meaning of 
non-alignment 

O n 26 August the member states of 
the nonaligned movement, repre- 
senting 102 countries and four billion 
people, convened in Harare, the capital 
of Zimbabwe. 

The meeting was not given much 
coverage by the West Gcrnuin press. 

Even the Financial Times did not feel 
that the opening of this eighth confer- 
ence of nonaligned states was worth a 
headline. . 

As the conference is continuing into 
■September a few reports and editorials 
can still be expected. 

The question is, however, what has 
happened to the fascination which sur- 
rounded such Third World meetings in 
the days when personalities such os Tito, 
Nehru, Sukarno and Nasser embodied 
the spirit of the nonaligned movement? 

Let us look back at the 1950s, when 
the Cold War was at its most icy. 

At the beginning of that decade John 
Foster Dulles, President Eisenhower's 
Secretary of Stole, condemned the non- 
aligned Mates as “immoral*'.. 

In reality, this was a compliment for 
the “sinners", which refused to nail their 
political coluurs to the mast of any ma- 
jor power. 

Around about the same time the First 
World (America) and the Second World 
(Soviet Union) began wooing the Third 
World. 

The Nehru s and Nassers of this world 
were courted by East and West with 
gestures and money. 

Even Konrad Adenauer travelled to 
Delhi, albeit with the rather provincial 
intention of gaining India's support for 
Bonn's policy of non-recognition vis-a- 
vis East Germany. 

It was a boom period for the Third 
World, since the Cold War was the “bar 
sis for business" between. East and Wes,t 
and competition between the two shift- 
ed from the rigid power blocs in Europe 
to Asia and Africa. 

The Third World owes the rapid ac- 
celeration of its decolonialisation to the 
increased “recruitment" efforts of the 
two superpowers during this period. 

We need only recall, the unmoved 
manner in which America nipped the 
penultimate stand of European coloni- 
alism in the bud during the Suez War in 
1956 by joining forces with Moscow to 
drive England and France out of Egypt. 

Even then it was obvious that the im- 
portance of the nonaligned states was a 
result of the ideologicni wnr between 
the two superpowers and that the latter 
only wanted the support of smaller 
states in order to intrumcntallsc them. 

Khrushchev is. reputed to hnvc 
harked at one politician who proudly 
told him that lie was n Communist by 
saying: Tra not Interested in your phi- 
losophy. The fnct that you arc Indian is 
enough for me." 

The significance . of the nonaligned 
states was bound to dwindle ns it heenme 
more nnd more clear Hint they were 
neither nonRllgncd to a political bloc nor 
an independent bloc themselves. 

In Harare Suudis meet Cubans arid 
Vietnamese, i.c. virtual allies of the Unit- 
ed Stntes on the onfe hand, mtd countries 
which arc only non-members of the East- 
ern bloc for form's sake on the other. 
Iraqis and Iranians will sit logethef in 


the sam? rqom, two countries which 
' since 1980 have been wedged tight in a 
' bloody cpnflict which has: lasted longer 
than the Second World War. 

Then tjrere is the capitalist “band of 
four”, Singapore, Taiwan, South Korea 
and Hong Kong, with their growth rates 
of seven per cent — and the dozens of 
countries which were hoping to control 
the market and are now struggling to sur- 
vive. 

The bold (and nebulous) ideology of 
a “third path” between capitalism (the 
West) and socialism (the East) in the 
fields of economic and foreign policy 
once gave the “nonaligned" an identity 
and a mission. . . 

Today, the Realpoltiik of this world 
has torn apart (his network of mutual 
interests. 

Rajiv Ghandi, the Prime Minister of 
India, will be handing over the chair- 
manship of the nonaligned movement 
for a three year period to his colleaguc- 
Robert Mugabe of Zimbabwe. 

But how nonaligned is India with its 
680 million inhabitants, a country 
which virtually set up the nonaligned 
movement? 

‘ Pakistan lurks on its north-western 
borders, China in the North-East, both 
countries enjoying the support of the 
United States. 

Consequently, interests rather than 
ideals have determined India's, foreign 
policy, which has tended to support the 
Soviet Union over the past 20 years. 

Egypt, together with India and Yu- 
goslavia one of the founder countries of 
the nonaligned movement, has only 
been able to demonstrate its independ- 
ence twice: in the 1950s when it drew 
up an alliance with the Soviet Union, 
and in the 1 970s when it drew up an al- 
liance with the USA. 

And what about the power of oil? 

it first collapsed in the Gulf War and 
was then forced to bow to the forces of 
the market. 

No-one now regards Iran as the “po- 



liceman" (Jimmy Carter) of the Gulf re- 
gion. 

Nouveaux riches OPEC countries 
such as Mexico and Nigeria have not be- 
come the major powers of the future, but 
petitioners spared bankruptcy only by a 
very shaky international Financial system. 

The last have not become the first, in- 
deed quite the opposite is true. 

No-one has suffered more under the 
thumb of the OPEC than the “Fourth 
World", the numerous countries which 
can afford neither oil, fertilizer nor 
high-lnterest'loans! ' 

Admittedly, it is here that the non- 
aligned summiteers ban expecVthe big- 
gest consolation. 

The falling price of oil has also led to 
Falling interest rates. 

The end of the big recession means 
growth In the Third World, since the 
West absorbs 80 per cent of tlieir ex- 
ports and almost 100 per cent of foreign 
capital flows back tb Third World coun- 
tries from the West, ; 

■ Such feedback effects, however, re- 
quire both open markets in the' First 
World and political stability in the 
Third World. 

A look at tho situation in the Persian 
Gulf, Africa or Central America shows 
that the situation today is not much more 
stable than when Tito,, Nehru and Nasser 
set up the movement of nonaligned states 
in 1961. ' Josef Joffe ' 
., (SUddcutsch c' Zell ufijj, Munich', 
,27. August 1 986) 


Iran: collective suicide in 
religious blindness 


SPD CONFERENCE 


A yatollah Khomeini still seems to 

have at least, one aim in life! to des- ti 
troy his personal arch-enemy, Saddam it 
H ussein. h 

Iran’s most senior arbiter, Khomeini 
is not interested in peace moves; his o 
struggle is until the bitter end, and his g 
wartime objective is to fight until the ru- n 
ler in neighbouring Iraq either commits 
suicide or flees the country. . v 

This was the basic tenor of the Teher- K 
an radio broadcast by the man many re- c 
gard as a divinely inspired immarn. 

Since everything in Iran is subjected to a 
his will, one can only interpret his latest 
remarks as an announcement of a new p 
military offensive — a gruesome prospect. F 
The subjects of the 86 year-old reli- t< 
gious leader are recruiting. Iran’s final 
contingent in schools and villages. il 

For years now the blood of school- 1 
children has been sacrificed for the sake 
of a fanatic religious cause on the mine- 
fields laid by the Iraqi regime, itself sup- c 
ported by force of arms. fi 

Khomeini now hopes • that the 
strength of his troops will be doubled tl 
via the recruitment of schoolchildren. !< 
The young generation of Iran, the E 
country's future, is being sent to the 
slaughter in the name of religious mad- a 
ness and an old man’s private revenge. 

Teheran can only pin its hopes on the a 
sheer superiority of numbers of its soldiers c 
nnd the pasdnrnn, Khomeini's religious SS. 

Iraq has by far the superior tcchnol- n 
ogy and the latest air raids by the Iraqi s 
airforce on the new oil terminal on the s 
island . of Sirri, which. . the; Iranians be- h 
iieved unreachable, show that Baghdad a 
can hit Iran's foreign trade very hard: 

Khomeini’s forces cannot slop them. t 
Teheran is running out of money; oil 
revenue has plummeted and the dried- I 
up foreign exchange reserves can no 1 
longer finance the war against Iraq: i 

The announced offensive is- no more s 
than an act of desperation. • 

Those who joyfully go to war arc J 
committing collective suicide in tlieir i 
religious blindness. ' 

An aged- religious leader applauds « 
them wildly for doing so. 

What started seven years ago ns the 1 
promising departure of a contradictory 1 
society into a new age has now become a 
march of lemmings to their doom. < 

The Iranian revolution, born of the ' 
struggle against the shah dictatorship and 
the social spirit of Schiitism, sustained' by 
the social misery of the farmers, workers 
and mostazafin (the poor driven from 
their land) and the inteiiigensia’s longing 
for freedom, carried along by the bazaar 
dealers, the craftsmen and young indus- 
trialists, has become a regime of terror on 
a Cambodian scale. : " * ■ 

The Ayatollah and his rimllhhs ‘can 
compete with Pol Pot's Khmer Rouge or 
Adolf Hitler for the inglorious fame of 
having wiped out large sections of their 
own people. ; < ••• 

Were it not for the war with Iraq the- 
regime ■ of Iranian ■ obscurants yvbuld ' 
have long since been swept aside. ;■ 

If can still cohdemn'-any Signs of re- 
sistance or opposition as treason and 
praise the dictatorship as patriotic and 
willed by God. 1 

Should this last rhajor' Offensive prove . 
a failure, however, this may have been ; 
the Khomeini regime's last act. ’ ’ 

; Domestic opposition already exists. 

. Many. doctors are on strikei albeit for 
professional reasons ratHfer than fbr the ■ 
sake offreeqdni. . • •> . 

••• V*i *U.» til ; •lii.uSV' % ‘ 


The bazaar. dealers are rebellionj 
the lack of food, i,c, hunger. Is 
many people grumble in Iran’s capuijfr' 
heran. 


Pledge to get rid 
of nuclear energy 


However, as opposed to (he lastdm 
of .the Pahlawi dictatorship, there is noj; 
ganised opposition whose Ideas and 6 
rnands could ignite the ire of themasa 
The National Resistance Coud 
which once united ail Republicans 
Khomeini o pposltion. groups, has k 
come an empty shell. 

Its driving force, the mujaheddin 
a political programme but no tbleram 
It is currently fostering a trensnU 
personality cult for its leader MkzJ 
Radjawi, and those groups which ids 
to join in are given a very rough time 
The mujaheddin claim that SO.OOud 
its members have been billed u! 
150,000 are political prisoners. 

Yet the mujaheddin is still active. 

Its development towards an ideotog 
cally intolerant party is notagiudosffll 
for Iran’s future. 

it has already dissociated iisfiif fa® j 
the Nationalist Democrats, 
left-wingers, the Socialists, die'tofife 
Democrats and intellectual exiles. 

Paving the way for a new period f 
autocratic rule? 

A third of the mujahedtiins fighter, 
arc women, on astonishing sign off 1 * 
cal emancipation in Iran. 

The main target of rebellion are it 
mullahs and their sexist policies, whw j 
symbols such as the wearing of veils*.- 
supported seven years ago by the wp I 
heddin as a form of democratic _ 
against the shah: 

It soon turned into a new serfdom 
the name of a different ideology- 
The claim that Mirjam Azdank)^ 
become a lender with equal rights _ 
her marriage with Massud RwP*' '■ 
not even far-fctched in view of tw I* 
sonality cult surrounding Radjawi. j 
Other opponents of the Khomeuu^ ■ 
gime nnd the dictatorship of the mu 
gel bogged down in seel aria® 
withdraw into the ivory towers ot n» 
eticnl analysis. 

They are unable to give Ir&man» H 
ty the orientation and ■ leader 
needs. Opposition is still cha ° ,ic ' ^ 
The greater chaos caused by 
dictatorship,, however, makes 

■TSSHEiu «**■»" 

Only possible alternative, 
barbarism. t 

i Iran is centuries 1 away 

whereas b6tbaB^ te : hgs \\tc 

A' thfrdpossible soiutiok®*"^ 
rule of the mujaheddin, « * 
al ternative for Iran; • ^ 

(Frankfurter Rundschau: 26 
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The Social Democrats called i\t their con- h 
fcrcnce in Nurcnibcrg for an end .to coop- ^ 
oration with America In space weapons re- c 
search. If ejected in January; tljey would f 
have America' remove its nuclear missiles 1( 
and halt further deployment. They would 0 
also ask (he Soviet Union to cut its nuc : f 
lear missiles facing Europe to 1979 levels. v 
Under an SPD government, West Gcr- ( 
many would remain' In Nato. AH nuclear ^ 
power 'plants would be closed within 1 0 
years. Chancellor candidate Johannes ! 

Rau said West Germany ntoiild' remain a j 
close partner and ally of America, but on , 
“equal terms". Bonn would not abandon 
Us liberal asylum laws but would act to ob- 
tain much quicker processing of applic- 
ations. Unemployment was a major topic 
at the conference iind Rau is likely to cam- 
paign heavily on economic issues. 

T wo almost synonymous political 
catchwords have made their mark on 
the general election campnign: Wend? and 
We chsel. 

Both basically mean change. The term 
Wentle was first used by the conservative 
parties nnd. the FDP in the early 198t)s to 
indicate their desire for .a fundamental 
change of government policy. 

The use of the word Wechsel is the 
brainchild of the SPD and more specifical- 
ly denotes its desire for a change of gov- 
ernment. 

At the moment, however, the big differ- 
ence between the two irnlcliwid'* ■" ib.u 
most peepwransw what Chancellor Kohl’s 
Weude has achieved and more or less 
know where it will lead, whereas, no-one 
really knows what the SPD’s proclaimed 
Wechsel will entail. 

During their party conference in Nu- 
remberg the Social Democrats made fre- 
quent reference to their ambitious yet still 
rather hollow objective. 

Shadow Chancellor Johannes Rau has 
helped his party overcome its summer de- 
pression. 

The party conference was marked by an 
air of self-confidence. ’ 

In view of the party’s many recent set 7 
backs this could not be token for granted. 

Many observers were wondering 
whether thd SPD would be able tp move 
out of its doldrums and close ranks. , 

The party has (for the time being?) ma- 

I — — 

! I?ot many years the history of the 
j -F 'SPD- was the history of the party's 
leaders. : ■ > 

j August Bebel; Friedrich Ebert, Kurt 
! Schumacher - and (given all the reserv- 
ations) Erich ! Ollefthaiter' wet-6 sortie of 
[ hc great me: in a party whose origins 
nnd basic concepts have a fundamental- 
ly collective orientation. ,: :- 
The situation during the' 1970s and 
the early 1 980s was different!' ! 
l The iriumvihilc of Willy Brand t, : Hcr- 
I hurt = Wcltner ' and • Helmut Schmidt 
seemed to be'cbrrospond more clearly 
to the SPD’s collective roots. • ■ "* * 

The Image of a triumvirate, However, 
was deceptive right from the start. : 

I It suggested a harmony which rarely ex- 
1 'tied, since all three rhembers of the trium- 
rirnte felt that they were the dominant fi- 
S BUrfc.. ; .-> 

cj . Looking back ^on this period It- is also 
dear that one member of this group wns 
Jj ■' tbore equal than the others, Willy Brandt. 
lt= is no coincidence that Willy Brandt 


naged to do : both. It- ■ 
has demonstrated 
that disappointing 
opinion' pdlls need 
not ; • arttomatically ' 
lead to despondency 
and ■ that a wide 
range of opinions 
within' 1 tile party 
need not necessarily ' 
provoke open dis-' 
pule. What pleased 
Social Democrats 

tv^conference 1 ’ was Onwards to 87. 8PD chairman Willy Brandt (left) with the 
the ;i aplomb shown candidate for Chancellor, Johannes Rau. d*M«: Sven s.mom 
by ’Johannes Ran. Many Of his party col- Above nil, “progressive middlc-of-liic- 
Iciigucs may well have hud their doubts re- road" voters, one of the SPD'.s target 
cently about • Rau'S political qualities and groups, will ask themselves this questam. 
were awaiting his speech in Nuremberg The technocratic and scientific inlclli- 
with bated breath. • gvnisia and the ■‘entrepreneurial cnirepre- 

Rau convinced them that he was the ncurs" may support many of Social Dcm- 
right choice as Shadow Chancellor. ocraiic ideas. 

He appealed to both the heads and Never before has the SPD done so 
hearts of his colleagues, showing himself much to secure the votesj of these groups 
to be a sensitive and resolute standard- They may also back the SPD s demands 
j warer for greater independence vis-a-vis the Uu- 

• The party will nut find it difficult m pur- ileil Stales, for equal rights lor men and 
sue the “task ot the SPD " outlined by Rau. women, and even Tor less restrictive dem- 

Although it hears his own personal onsiralion and asylum laws. , 

mark it basically represents a compromise Bui whai are ihese "social climbers 
between left-wing and right-wing convie- likely to leel ubnui an extension ol the wel- 

,i ons " lare state and ilic introduciion o| special 

The Social Democrats have cleared one luxes on higher-income earners? 
hurdle, but the tight for electoral popular- Ran is undoubtedly a brilliant Cam- 
ay will now begin in earnest. paigner and a liberal, compassionate and 

\pari 1 1 oni ii- u»lc v>l .ebaHeuaec. one o f . Luiieduitoi) poliueuui. • ■. . 

t h£ SPD'k 'most * seriods BdfidTcaps 'lirTTHs ' So far he has noi usktd anyone for Ihcir 



election campaign te the uncertainty about 
the internal balance between left-wing and 
right-wing positions, between idealists and 
pragmatists, and between the supporters 
and opportents of collaboration with the 
Greens. 

Voters will also find it difficult to under- 
stand another dilemma in the party’s elec- 
tion promises. 

The SPD says that it will increase social 
prosperity, but does not demand that peo- 
ple work harder. 

it says that social solidarity is absolutely 
essential but fails to mention the aspect of 
competition characteristic of West Ger- 
man society. 

The call for greater social justice does 
credit to the Social Democrats. 

But who is going to foot the bill? 


sweat or even tears. 

But all voters know what the future 
holds, regardless of whether the change is 
a Wende or Wechsel. 

The change from an industrial to a ser- 
vices society, the equal treatment of wom- 
en or ecological renewal hre bound to de- 
mand sacrifices. 

The sum total of majorities, ranging 
from the opponents of nuclear energy to 
the advocates of disarmament and the def- 
enders of civil rights, which the SPD feels 
it has on its side, is unlikely to add up to an 
overall majority in Bonn. ^ 

However,, the way the 'party presented 
itself in Nuremberg it remains a factor to 
be reckoned with. ! I: • 

■j ■ Dieter Bit til 

(Die Zcil. Hamburg. 29 August 1 986) 


Rau plagued by 
self doubt 

T he Social Democrats’ candidate for 
Chancellor, Johannes Rau, is 
: doubtful about his ability to win the 
ejection. ( ...• . _ * .. 

He deserves credit tor not hiding his 
doubts, which .basically relafe tp . the 
support for his candicipiure for.chanccl- 
Iqrship within the SPD itself. 

, But whether' his honesty is . likely to 
weaken rather riian strengthen the so- 
lidarity he is hoping for remains, to be 
seen. . •• ■ 

..The rp.Rrty. conference in .Nuremberg 
did not answer this question. : 

Rau seems to have more self doubt 
than any would-be Chancellor has ever 
had. Even He) mul Schmidt was unable 
to give him new heart. , 

Schmidt suffered one of the most, bil- 
ler defeats in his political career at the 
hands -of his own parly in 1983, when 
they left him and six other colleagues 
st muling in the cold oil the missile, de- 
ployment issue. . 

Maybe he thought of this when Rau 
promised that if he was elected Chan- 
cellor he would do all he could to make 
sure thai the number of nuclear missiles 
on both sides was reduced to the 1979 
level. 

1 1 was this level which persuaded 
Sclimidi to cull for more missile deploy- 
ment. 

liven though Ran does not intend just 
being an “executor" of party resolutions 
the fact that he bowed to the discernible 
will of the Social Democratic majority 
mi the question oT the gradual phase-out 
of nuclear energy may prove more bind- 
ing later on than he would currently 
care to admit. 

However, neither Rau nor Schmidt 
are likely to labour under the misappre- 
hension that a party such as the SPD, 
which is characterised by lively internal 
discussions, will be able to abide by pro- 
grammatic stringency. 

As Schmidt pointed out, “complete 
solidarity for the whole four years after 
the election" would be asking too much 
of Social Democrats. 

Whether they want to or hot they will 
in future have to bear in mind that if 
i they win the election and thus the sup- 
port of the poljtical centre tho SPD will 
I * have to pursue a c6ntre : orietlted policy. 

» Anything short of this would be de- 
... ceiving the voters. v 

Bernd Briigge 

) (Liibcckcr Nachrichicn. 27 August I9S6) 


No successor to Brandt as 
party chairman in sight 


is still one of die SPD’s most prominent 
members and is likely to remain' so iii the 
immediate future: 

He has shaped; led find embodied the 
party irt his own inimitable way. ■ : ,j 
■ The Nuremberg' party! conference coil- 
flrined' his position as party chairman for 
another two years. 

1 Braridt announced that 1 he ihtin Intends 
retiring; : 

i It looks' as if he then rcnli&dd'.that- his 
statement was tactically unwise and' start- 
ed to backtraak. it is still not clear who his 

successoreould.be. ' _■ y" : ' 

. i ; Tho impressive speech' givenl by Jo A 
hannes Rau in Nuremberg showed thatlhe 
is durreHtly the 1 only - possible choice for 
the position of Shadow Chancellor. ' 

It; wotild jumping tti iconolusionsj how* 


ever, lb deduce from his triumph 1 in Nu- 
remberg thrit he is also Willy Brandt’s nat- 
ural heir ns party chairman. '■* 

Hnns-Jochcn Vogel showed how fast a 
candidate can become a transitional can- 
didate. 1 - i. 

The Social Democratic Party makes dip 
ferelnf demands on its ■ Waders ’than the 
conservative' find 1 liberal pnriies of- etoen 
the Greens; 'ir'i ’ 

,-A ' successful SPD'chalrmim must 1 be 
able .over a longer pcri6d of time to rccoq- 
cile-'thb sjedrot ond'opijn desires of party 
members with ^everyday: possibilities 1 ns 
Well ak oohieve artistic feats of intfijj^libiV 
* -iR was< therefore a iiaive ; bitnplificatitin 
for Helmut Schmidt to call uppn his col- 
leagues during the Nuremberg conference 
to choo?eRtiu«9thei r party leadfer. 


Schmidt’s lirte of argument corresponds 
to his previous attempts to explain his own 
failure, namely that his career as Chancel- 
lor woujd have developed different jy, if he 
hjad.bepptiie partychornnan.., 

' In. realty , 1 .( 1 )^ .\yq u Id h (lye led to a cn- 
tastroph?,, either for thCj party pr ftpr 
Schmid 1 hjmscl f , prabpbly for both. . . . , 
Schmidt )v as never jjip kind of pol i t i- 
cian wantcfl as party cjiftiri^an, and il 
rdmnins lei be seen wliet he)- Rau vvill 
farp’Qnf btitor. 

* Basic programmatic issues JttfH have 
(o be sorted out before it becomes cl^ni* 
whether ftau , 'cfin ‘turn out to; be. 'a 
Braridt-siyje iniegfafion Fr^ui'e. ■ 

' A further prerequisite is succdss“iri 
the general electiori a'ixt ytifit ' ] ' 1 ; 

■" Whether Brandi fibmairfs party pbaiV- 
mnnTor'tht'hext t^o drfoiiryears ddpends 
bii 'those factors' Ok indeed WheiHer’a ^tini- 
djdaie Will dfnit^n : fibni the Pnexi gfenei^- 
tion’ly ■ ’i .' .'.“. 'i- Rudolf GrosskOpff 

'i '■ ■'■'I* '(DfiUisDhts Allgemctnfls Sunniagsblall, 
!.';** • • 1 * •: ! Hamburg; 31 August ■) 986) 
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Bonn acts on asylum poser, but East 
Berlin airport remains the loophole 


G ermany's liberal political asylum 
laws nr£ coming in for increasing 
criticism because of the refugee influx. 

Calls For changes to Basic Law, the 
Constitution, which guarantees asylum 
applicants a hearing, have been resisted. 

Refugees arrive without valid visas 
and declare themselves to be bn the run 
from persecution. 

They are given lodgings while iheir 
eases arc heard by the courts, something 
which can takd years. The German tax- 
payer pays for it all. 

The biggest problem is Berlin. The 
Bast Berlin authorities allow refugees to 
come with East Bloc airlines to East 
Berlin and go through to West Berlin. 

The border between the two halves of 
Berlin is u creation of the East Berlin 
government. The whole of Berlin is re- 
garded in the West os being under four- 
power control. 

The East Berlin government knows 
that it has pul Bonn in an embarrassing 
position: if it set up proper controls at 
the Hcrltn-Bcrlin border to control (he 
influx of refugees, it would be tanta- 
mount to establishing the border as an 
international one — thus implicitly re- 
cognising East Germany os a separate 
nation with East Berlin as its capital. 

Many people and polit icons across 
the political spectrum arc feeling uneasy 
about the consequences of being over- 
run by refugees. 

The most conservative wing of the 
coalition, the Bavarian CSU party, has 
called for changes to the constitutional 
provision guaranteeing applicants for pol- 
itical asylum a legal hearing for their case. 

Although there is as yei no majority 
for such a change, the Chancellor has 
been trying to limit the political damage 
of this proposal with their liberal FDP 
partners. 

The CDU has also conic in for critic- 
ism From the various churches. And as a 
party claiming to be the vanguard of 
Christian values, it cannot. afford to en- 
ter an election year facing. flak from 
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clergy, who like the SPD and the FDP, 
want no changes to the constitution. 

Chancellor Kohl has opted . instead 
for less visible .measures to stein the 
tide. The FDP will Find it difficult to re- 
lict them. Even within the ranks of their 
own party their is unease at the prospect 
of such a densely populated land like 
Germany having to take in hundreds of 
thousands of asylum seekers. 

The mood of the public is nervous 
and reports of racial violence arc on the 
increase. 

For many people the biggest fear is 
that the third world's population explo- 
sion will flood the country with refugees. 

Other countries have long since tigh- 
tened up on immigration. Many people 
think that Germany should do the same. 

The Republic has already taken in 1 2 
million East-bloc refugees and five mil- 
lion guest workers and their families. 
The feeling is that enough is enough. 

Politicians know that the existence of 
so many foreigners encourages the 
growth of right radical groups. 

It remains to be seen whether propo- 
sals by the Free Democrat leader. Mar- 
lin Bangemann, which have been adopt- 
ed by the Cabinet will do what he says 
and bring quick relief. 

According to the proposals German 
embassies in certain countries are to is- 
sue fewer tourist visas. 

The, fact is, however, that 40 percent 
of Ethiopians have already been given 
one. And how anyway are the authorit- 
ies supposed to be able to differentiate 
authentic . asylum . applicants- from 
others. 

The plans mean fining airlines which 
fly people without valid visas. The air- 
lines will also have to foot the bill for re- 
turn flights of rejected applicants, 


Fines for airlines which fly 
in refugees without visas 


DIE® WELT 

A irlines which fly people without vi- 
sas to West German destinations 
stand to be fined 2,00(1 marks. This is 
one of several steps agreed by the Bonn 
Cabinet aimed nt cutting the flow of ref- 
ugees seeking political asylum. 

Chancellor Helmut Kohl, in an- 
nouncing the measures, said asylum ap- 
plicants will he unable to work for five 
years nfter they arrive, an increase of 
three years on the present ban. ' 

In addition, tourists . from certain 
countries will need to get transit visas if 
they intend passing through West Ger- 
many. This is to stop, the practice of 
people buying a ticket lb a further destir 
nation und disembarking in . Germany 
and applying for asylum ql the .airport. 

The measures arc designed to coun- 
teract what is seen by the gnverment as 
abuse of the asylum laws by refugees in- 


though this will mean having to change 
the law. 

However it’s not likely to be much of 
a remedy. The actual number of foreign- 
ers looking for asylum at Frankfurt air- 
port is not that great. . . L 

The real loophole is the Schonefeld 
airport in East Berlin, where the East 
German and the Russian Aeroflot air- 
line fly people in on the cheap. . 

They transported more than half of 
the applicants who turned up this year 
in Berlin. 

Kohl has had to enter into talks with 
East Berlin on the matter. The Chancel- 
lor said that money had not been men- 
tioned. But it's difficult to believe that 
the carrot of another interest-free Joan 
was not dangled in front of the GPR. 
The last loan was successfully used to 
stem the flood of Tamils coming in from 
East Berlin. 

These and other measures have to be 
seen in the context of a change in the le- 
gal asylum procedures, on which the 
Union and the FDP huve already 
reached agreement. 

However they do not look too prom- 
ising either. . 

It will no longer he possible to in- 
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volve oneself in politics in order | 0! k ; 
to avoid deportation on the grow* 
that this now puts one at risk i n 3 
own country. . ■ . 

Even the tightening up of work J 
trictions from a two-year waiting pcn» : 
to a five-year one is unlikely to di» 
courage applicants. They can quitee^ 
ly survive on welfare. 

The government hopes that thc«i : 
law will stop people from combi: 
who in reality are really economic rifrl 
gees. The new legal position thaia W 
lum application is invalid, if has be^ 
made because of a general emerge : 
situation, or because of ft wai* situaib 
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P arliaments in Germany are declin- 
ing in quality. There are fewer 
competent’ experts and more political 
professionals. - 

• Listening to the speeches makes the 
point clearly enough. Ten or. 20 years 
ago many speeches were impassioned, 
rhetorically brilliant and demonstrated 
an expertise. They also maintained a 
sense of proportion. • ./... 

Today, .some Bundestag speeches are 
embarrassing, even debates on vital is- 
sues. 

The loss of quality is even more pro- 
nounced in.the Land assemblies. 

The issues dealt with by the Bundes : 
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may be constitutionally inadmisuhe. tag are becoming more and more com 

Thp motprinlict-ir rnnciHoMiU.. . _i„.. anarntf naltripc nP ncinl 


The materialistic considerations najl, 
going beyond the law. 

Unless Article 16 is amended*,' 
proposals are unlikely to become li. 
The FDP are against, such a ducr; 
They place their hopes in a quickerprl- 
cessing of cases and expelling of rep 
ed applicants. 

The reality is that the backlog d 
cases is growing steadily all the tiir: 
And the expulsion of rejected apfi \t 
cants is often not possible for human) 
tarian reasons. Those who don't 
under humanitarian reasons simply so 
underground and arc ofrtw not trace- 
able for the authorities. 

It would seem as if the asylum ptob- ( 
lem has long since passed thepomuf- 
no return. 

Werner Birkeitnuiiu 
(Hunnovcrsdic Allgomcirur. 2* AujiM l* 


terested more in economic advance- 
ment than avoiding political persecu- 
tion. 

It is intended that genuine refugees 
will still be able to enjoy the right to pol- 
itical asylum guaranteed by article 16 of 
Basic Law, the German constitution. 

Roughly half of the refugees come in 
through East Berlin to West Berlin and 
immediately demand political asylum. 
The rest usually go through the airport 
in Frankfurt. 

Now they will have to wait five, years, 
not two before they can work. And tra- 
vellers from such countries as Lebanon, 
Syria, Ghana, Pakistan and Bangladesh 
will have to get transit visas to pass 
through a West German airport. , 

Many refugees book flights to other 
airports but, on landing in Frankfurt, 
leave their aircraft to demand asylum. 

Diplomatic posts. in these countries 
will-tighten up .visa. procedures,. Gener- 
ally, visas will not be vqlid for more than 
two months •!■. ■ . 

• Airlines and shipping' companies will 
■ Continued on, page 6 . .. . 


The statistics reveal how all 
roads lead to Germany 

G ermany has become a Mecca lor 1 n - ■ 

refugees of all kinds. The United fciW' lldi 

Nations high commissioner for refugees ;.*V WlnU y WS 
says Germany is the favourite European '• ' v •• ' 

country for refugees. • ‘ *“ • r •' ”*'• ' 

The figures are graphic: in 1984 there p , b , • who come M 

were 35.000 applicants and in I486 areas orn bv clvif war will find ^ 

74,000. In .he first half of I Mr, there Xs " heiit* cSficd »s ««!»' 

000 | a “ 0nS anU “ n0, " er s^ers. As a rule however they** 

The aatiZlily breakdown for the !!*"?■ ‘If"' 
first six months this vear: 8.90U Palesti- * „.„,i : r arc ac«p i 

mans and Lebanese. 7,602 Iranians, I'™ wl !" s 7J’ P X ^ ! 

4.284 Turks. 3,911 Poles. 3.338 Indi- ebtss.fted ns Ue . 

ans. 3,081 Ghanaians, 1,875. Sri Lnn- , r " C „ a " S' KSS*** 

kans and roughly the same number of 10 ' "!'i! U P S 
Pakistanis and Bangladeshis. . 3PW For “ visa lo siqy here- , 

The sheer weight of application. bogs The Federal ^ n, s ,b»»' 

down the decision-making process. 1QS cn l cll l Qtet l l ! iat fc-^'J^ptfrccn 1 

About 85,000 are waiting for a deci- 670,000 refugees .Ptyp ^ . 
sion. of the population. ■ 

They include 15,068 Sri Lankans, ' Thcrc aW -' l3Q ^!!!iees P }^ 

13,113 Iranians, 8.980 Turks, 8,4 1 3 270,000 . dc facto wjyKjti** 

Poles, 5.749 Indians. 5,539 Palestinians fr 9 m Eastern. Europe, ^ > 

and 4,653 Ghanaians. received asylum smec 

The speed of decision making de- frQm nnn * 

pends on the courts. So there are an- ersand abour 129,1 0 awo dc- ; 

other 130,000 applicants whose cases ■ There arc an average o paiNtf’ 5 

haye been heard and which are waiting pendents per apphean . . ’ w make j 

for a final decision. . and children, as of- late, _ 

The U.N. Commissioner said the rate ‘heir ° wn application. As,a » 
of approvals increased from 1 5.2 per- 8 ure qu Qt 5 d 18 oftea to .° f ' lls the S’ 
cent to 39.7 percent in .1985 but has . The UN: Commissioner P 
declined again because Tamils are no gure for Germany at 1 ? 4 * uw ^ 

longer regarded as politically persecut- ; However- the - internation ^ 
ed. only takes into, account ^ 

Afghans and Eritreans have. -the best entitled to apply, the; con 18 • 
chances of being recognised as perse • gees. and the .stateless fpreijT .^^ 
cuted. Indians, Palestinians and Ghanal- . They also Include the l 0 >ouu 
ans have none.. ■ .. ........ ones who ; receive no.'resld©* 1 ®*^^ 

Non-State organisations point out because. they have-alreadyb** . ^ 
that one cannot simply, .just -classify . in another coiintiy.-Or becau ^,, 
those turned down as economic or., s.ham mal reasons they are Pb 1 . 

refugees. , .■ idakean application in-Gtnn^^: 

■ Last year ( : 10,267 deft -the; Republic J \i.", .v -i; , : 

before the.end of their hearingS:to apply :>-t - -«v. R 

to an other country ^or to, return home. ' ' .;■% - ■V :,; ' 'Ccjcgn*?? 'j 


Mediocrity takes over in 
the nation’s parliaments 


plex .— .energy, policies, t pension 
schemes, arms. European issues, jThpy 
are moving far away from the level of 
discussion in the local puh. 

The average parliamentarian, who 
was traditionally expected to be familiar 
with all policy fields and issues, is fre- 
quently out of his depth. 

Ritual dictates that an MP talks big 
even if he doesn’t know what he is talk- 
ing about. 

■ Aft« all, the parliamentarian is cx- 
pccvcii to satisfy his party's supporters 
;iin/ make political adversaries look un- 
informed and irresponsible. 

Who actually becomes a member of 
die Bundestag, how do they get that far 
and u hat arc their aims? 

Most people used to believe that a 
powerful oligarchy pulled the strings mul 
that some central party cofrimund de- 
cided who was nominated niid elected. 

Today it looks ns if quite the opposite 
is true: active party members in the con- 
stituencies themselves have the final 
say. and anyone recommended -up- 
stairs” often stumbles “downstairs”. 

Of course, prominent peisonnliiie** 
m.l ihy “t ried all *.! !*—»«■•. ■" .ire iifiut- 
naietl. ' * ■» 

But if representatives of this calibre 
are lor some reason unavailable the 
provinces” are, metaphorically speak- 
ing. promoted. 

A conformist all-rounder is chosen 
rather than a competent man with ex- 

SUdd^irst^ 

v ‘ ‘ -’Srjii '• V>j * 

pertisc, i.e. preference is given to some- 
one who can best deal with everday 
‘matters’’ in Bonn. 

This leads to a spreading parliamen- 
tary mediocrity and a declining force of 
intellect and even independence of mind. 

It is almost fair to refer to a trend, 
s mce this process has been taking place 
for years. 

The number of competent experts is 
declining and the number of political 
professionals is increasing. ' ' 

These professionals are often called 
‘'usgebitjfi, W high’ dou id: » ‘ be wrp'tigh ly 
translated . aa ' -"shrewd customers”, n 
quality some even regard as a political 
virtue. 

Hut why have things developed this 

Way? 

Money is certainly not the answer, 
si, »ce members of parliament enrn good 
money and are still held In high esteem. 

In fact, many are probably better off 
man ihoy were in their former jobs. 

The loss of a mandate often leads to a 
s >finlfrcant social decline. ■ 1 " 

So why are so few politically talented 
an d interested pebple keen on a poliii- 
j. Cfl l mandate? • - 
| The answer is that nobody is looking 
! f or them, ... ■ 

H Austrian ■ Social Democrat Rupert 
p^rtl, a prominent jurist and politician 
[r orn Linz, presented a brutally frank 


anaylsis of his political experiences in a - 
book recently published. ' 

•It describes the selection procedure i 

in the SPO, Austria’^ social democratic 
party. 1 - 

The system is primarily dominated 
and controlled by full-time party secret- 
aries and their cliques. 

Any applicant who has not regularly 
attended the party meetings hardly 
stands a chance. 

The person in question, it is then 
claimed, -would appear to have so much 
work to do elsewhere that he finds it im- 
possible to attend important party 
meetings. 

Not someone, therefore, who is suit- 
ed fbr ait active role in politics. 

in other words, says Hard after 36 
years of “inside” experience, profes- 
sional achievements and successes arc 
often a drawback rather than an advan- 
tage for a political career.- 

Those with the best chance of politi- 
cal careerism are “parly, trade union 
and trade association secretaries, works 
committee members freed for full-time 
activity, and those whose jobs give them 
n lot of spare time. 

“This course of events (which often 
takes place in the backyards of power 
and intrigue) means that those citizens 
chosen for political functions are not al- 
ways the best and most competent." 

The party-political environment in 

F ormer goverhmem ’ '“spokesman*'" 
Klaus Bolling has violated Social 
Democrat solidarity by openly attacking 
the party’s candidate for Chancellor. Jo- 
hannes Rau. in a book just published, 

How Rau and his party will respond 
remains to be seen. And only Bolling 
can soy whether he is all that happy with 
what he has done just six months before 
the general election. 

Bolling says that Johannes Rau has 
repeatedly stated that his family is just 
as important to hint as politics. 

In Bolling’s opinion this attitude may 
be realistic -for a politician who is a fa- 
ther-figure in a regional government, 
but is unrealistic in the tougher atmos- 
phere in Bonn. 

A leading politician there, says Boll- 
ing, in particular if he is Chancellor, 
must put his private life last. 

Anyone who is startled at such a 
claim must do two things. 

■ To begin with, he must ask himself 
whether Btilling's argument is based on 
fact. Even if the argument is only partly 
. trueithe situation must be changed.- '? .. . 

A situation in' which a: politician's 
wife and children are regarded as obsta- 
cles to: his- political career is unaccept- 
able. . . 

In all probability there is some truth ■ 
about Bglling's claimed incompatibility 
between politics in Bonn and a politi- 
cian's private life. 

The same can be said in other coun- 
tries too. Anyone who opts for. public 
life must expeci certain restrictions. on 
personal liberties. But restriction does 
npt mean elimination. ; 

fcebbld have to make sacrifices of 
solrie klhd in other jobs too;' particularly 
in executive positions. ' ‘ r 

' Every man and woman must cdrcfhlly 
consider how many restrictions of his or 
her 'private life: his professional career is 
worth 1 . ' ' ■■ ‘ :i • ■ ' • 


Austria is not entirely comparable with 
the situation in the Federal Republic of 
Germany. 

in Austria there is more corruption 
and nepotism between party workers, 
trade unions, trade associations, cham- 
bers of industry, administration and 
state-run. firms than in the Federal Re- 
public. 

However, local party officials here al- 
so prefer, people who are always present 
and available when the constituency 
discusses this, that and the other. 

Drinking a wine or beer with the lo- 
cals, informing them about the issues of 
the day, and getting a feel for the mood 
of the constituency. 

All this is very time-consuming, parti- 
cularly since some people feel they 
should also work on many other com- 
mittees too. 

A friendly way of describing this ap- 
proach to politics is the “cultivation of 
the political landscape”, trying to effect 
the political integration of large sections 
of the population. 

Nevertheless, there are limits; election 
results show that the loyalty to one's 
“own” political camp is receding, the 
number of regular voters is on the wane. 

The enormous number of parliamen- 
tarians also has an adverse effect mi 
quality. 

Apart from the 500 nr so members of 
the Bundestag there are over 1.300 


members of state assemblies and just.a? 
many regional parliamentarians. 

Where is all the talent expected to 
come from? ‘ 

Half the number of people in the par- 
liaments would suffice, elected for a pe- 
riod of- six years. . 

Since many representatives of the 
people have virtually nothing left to do 
of decide- on, they involve themselves in 
activities of all kinds in various commit- 
tees, councils and associations, often 
running on the spot. > 

Anyone who wants to gel something 
done politically steers clear of such 
feigned busy-nexs and seeks a more di- 
rect route to the corridors of power, to 
the ministers, party chairmen, head of- 
EiccSi and apparatus of political bu- 
reaucracy. 

It is there that we find many talented 
and eminent people, who, were they to 
sit in parliament, would be unnblc to 
achieve anything. 

The good turnouts at elections indic- 
ate that people are not turning away 
from politics and thnt they still attach 
considerable importance to the work of 
parliaments. 

This is no cause for parliamentarians 
to start slapping them selves on the back. 

There has been a clear loss of author- 
ity and competence during recent years, 
many parliamentarians themselves ad- 
mit this fact. 

If parliaments wish to regain their re- 
putations they must seek more political 
talent. 

Perhaps yet another of the popular 
parliamentary commissions of inquiry 
should be set up. this time to investigate 
the work n[ parliaments themselves. 

Hans IL'incn 

( Sfadd ouiscIwZi- it unf. Munich. 23 Aiijowi WSCii 


Family-man Rau criticised: can 
public, private life coexist? 


There is another aspect in the Federal 
Republic, can only claim with reserv- 
ations to be the centre of political life. 

Many people have written about this, 
but very few have considered its implic- 
ations. 

One such implication is that many 
politicians, most of whom are full-time, 
work in Bonn but generally live hun- 
dreds of kilometres outside of Bonn. 

It is obvious that this does not help 
family life. It often leads to marriage 
problems or even divorce. It can also 
mean that many children hardly know 
their fathers or mothers. 

‘ All this raises the question of wheth- 
er, in the final analysis, parliamentary 
democracy as practised by professional 
politicians is not in fact make inhuman 
demands on them. 

■ The : jpolitleal ancestors' of today’s 
democracy had no such problems. 1 ' / 

1 Most of the members of parliament in ' 
tlie 18th century come from the upper 
classes' nnywhy and regarded political 
arid barllamentnry activities as a hobby. 

Most of them were Well-to-do and did 
not have to earn a living as politicians. 

1 ' They had ha miles for theif children 
and withdrew into private life lator dn in 
life. ' , 

'■ Things are more complicated today. 
A professional politician' nor only has to 
pursue his 1 political' business in the 
country's capital, but also has to work in 
his constituency over the ■ weekends, tp 
make sure he is nominated and possibly 
elected at the next eleptiojjt. 1 ’’ 

' - He or -she, 'therefore, has' Utile, time 
foria real private life. Polities is no long 1 - 
er a hobby, but a tough business; 


This is not only true for the head of 
government und his ministers. 

Leading politicians, some may object, 
have generally passed the age where 
they have young children. 

But there are exceptions to Ihe rule. 
Johannes Rau being one of the better- 
known examples. 

What is more, fifty year-olds still 
have a private and family life. Some can 
organise their lives better than others. 

Some try to turn a necessity Into a vir- 
tue and take their families with them 
during their political and election com- 
mitments. 

These are no more than stopgnp mea- 
sures. Is there a way out? ! 

Can politics and private life be mhde 
compatible in such a way that neither 
suffers? 

•' One solution would be 1 more political 
decentralisation.: ■ - 

E.F. Schumacher's, book Small is 
Beautiful was right on one point: if many 
political decisions are 'moved , 'back to 
the people directly affected by those de- 
cisions this would enable many politl- 
• dans to rediscover their private lives, 1 

1 Politics- would become a -mote human 
affair. This sounds Utopian, and prob- 
ably is. But such ideas should not be dis- 
missed Outright. 

- 1 A pol it lehl system which forces poli- 
ticians to accept inhumnn working con- 
ditions it) In the long run bound to lend 
to' an inhuman society for all citizens. 

. ' Our political -parties would be well 
advised to think about this problem and 
try to find some kind bf soldtioth' 

' 1 1 ’ • Tlllacus 

'" {NUfnbe'rgef Nachriehtcil, 26 August 19ft 6) 
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20 million sporting types; 30,000 people 
with TB: it’s all in the yearbook 

[Y^ore thnn 20 million people in the r*;.. ' •& i it, i ■'tS&Sii ^ a : i* '■ This ^8 ure * however,; fell drastically 
l VA Federal Republic piny some kind >V " 4-fjfc jViVftll percent last year to 8*400. . 

>F sport, says the 1986 Statistical ■ rtfPlB M U » IJf|tUft1]£$£> The Statistical Yearbook confirms 


M ore than 20 million people in the 
Federal Republic piny some kind 
of' sport, says the 1986 1 Statistical 
Yearbook. 1 • ■ 

Almost 17 million people are mem- 
bers of sports clubs. This nil goes to 
show that sport is the biggest citizens’ 
initiative in this- country — that, at least, 
is vvhnt 1 Horst Waffcnsclimidt. parlia- 
mentary .secretary of state In the Bonn 
Interior Ministry, said when he officially 
presented the book in Boiln. ■ 
lie pointed out that the' number of 
people actively involved in volleyball, 
tennis and dancing had increased three- 
fold, in each- case during the- Inst Id 
years.- .. . . 

Soccer is still the must popular sport 
(4.2 million members), followed by 
gymnastics ( 1.1 million) and shooting ( I 
million members of riflemen’s clubs). 

Almost half a million people play or- 
ganised soccer with clubs. . ; - , 

Waffenschmidt,. claimed that official 
statistics arc “needed .every day in a var- 
iety of policy fields". 

They provide a “treasure (rove of ele- 
mentary data on important areas of 
life,” he said. 

Statistics, he added, help understand 
social, economic and ecological prob- 


ConMnued from page 4 

be forced lo puy fines, regardless of 
complicity or not, if foreigners arrive 
without proper papers. They will al«n 
have to take .them bock at their own 
cost. 

Border guard forces are also lo be 
strengthened lo give the measures teeth. 
Favourite border crossing points will be 
policed more intensively to examine on 
the spot refugees' asylum credibility. 

The immigration . .authorities in 
Frankfurt arq to.get more staff, 
i The Federal Office for the processing 
of applications for,. asylum status in 
Zirndorf, is to get an additional 100 
trained staff in a bid to ease the backlog 
of applications. 

Refugees who become involved in ac- 
tivities in Germany which might make 
them unpopular with their own govern- 
ments cannot now offer, this as an ex- 
cuse to stay. 

People who have already been three 
months in another country apart front 
their own, will not have their applic- 
ations recognised. . 

If refugees try to cross info Germany 
from an other European. Community 
country, Austria, Switzerland Norway 
or Sweden, or another country where 
they were free from political persecu- 
tion, they now run iho.risk of being 
turned back. .. 

From now on, if it can be at ascer- 
tained that applicants want i to enter 
West Germany, for economic reasons, 
then their applications, will ;bp deemed 
invalid. Even if. there is a general situa- 
tion of emergency or a. .civil war in the 
lwme country. 

The Government expects,, that the 
tightening of controls will have the de- 
sired effect on would.be “economic ref- 
ugees," and that as u. result nlje. number 
of economic refugees will sink. , It. is. also 
hoped t hut the measures will, jpo effec- 
tive, against organisations involved- in 
the refugee smuggling,-; ..„i. j.i,.- , 

. \ ■ Diet hart Goos 

, , <plc’Wch.Hpnn 2H.Avgi*st 19«6) 
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lcnis.The figures “giveeveryoneiheop 1 - 
p'ortunity to keep a critical eye on gov- 
ernment activities and control their ef- 
fectiveness". 

Waffenschmidt promised to do away 
with unnecessary surveys tin d' introduce 
mdre debureaUCratisation. ' 1 

Numerous Statistics' have already 
been ' dropped, he explained, arid in 
other eases statistical' surveying periods 
extended so as “not to unnecessarily eh- 
cumber citizens and enterprises".. ' ^ s ‘ 
THe ' Sialikilk-Bcreiiiiglingsgeset^ (S l a- 
I isttes Adjust in^nt Act), which. Is cx- 
jiideted to ieaU'16 further improvements 
and simplifications, is currently passing 
through the' parliamentary discussion 
stage. ■ ■ 

There are ' also 1 negotiation's with 
Brussels to limit additional Remands for 
statistical information. 

. “Debureaiicratis^tion measures at a 
national level," said ^Vaffenschiriidt, 
“must not becounteracted by Brussels." 

Waffenschmidt referred to the updat- 
ing of employment statistics, a field in 
which up to now figures were presented 
with considerable delay, as valuable for 
economic and social policy decisions. 

A new method has been developed by 
the Federal Statistical Office In cooper- 
ation with the Labour Ministry in Bonn 
and the Federal Labour Office to enable 
politically significant figures to' be pu- 
blished as soon as possible. 
r According to Waffenschmidt, the 
number of persons in employment al- 
ready increased by 179,000 last year, an 
increase, which has probably risen this 
year. ' . .' 

In Jun«? the' number of gainfully em- 
ployed persons was 284,1)00 rip on the 
corresponding figure one year previous- 

'Y.- ... . . • 

, According to Waffenschmidt, the pur 
blic budgets of the Federal government, 
the Lander and the local authorities had 
a total spending figure of almost 
DM1,000 billion at their disposa] pr 
roughly DM15,000 per capita of the 
West German population. t . : '. 

The Statistical Yearbook shows that 
social security spend jng accounts by far 

for the don't, share of spending (almost 



, ,Thp.key spending arpqs werc.defenqe 
in the case of the Federal gqvqrpment, 
education (Lander), and health, educa- 
tion and sport (local authorities), i( , ., 

. The president of Fedqral Statisti- 
cal Office, Egon Hojdcr, oppressed hi^ 
opjnioi) that .developments in the field 
of tuberculosis illfiesscs,)? a particular 
success for heal (It policy efforts,. , . 

The number of. people suffering ,from 
tuberculosis; fell from ,190,0.00 in 1970 
.to pnly 30,000 last year. ; „ s 

Holder called the Statistical 
Yearbook, which contains over half a 
miljipn (facts and figures relating to so- 
cial, economic, and cultural life, the 
“most important bupk of the nation"., 

... The Yearbook shows that 3<9. million 
cars wefp produced last year, i£. 10 per 
cent more thqn the year before;, , ,j , 

:lt al$pi shows, the .reverse side of the 
cpjn; the, number of people killed ,ip 
road accidents,,: i r; 


.This figure, however,; fell drastically 
by 18 percent last year to 8*400, ■ 

. . The Statistical Yearbook confirms 
the remarks made by Bonn Health Min- 
ister, Rita Sussmuth, that there, is, a 
growing number of .births in the Federal 
Republic of Germany. . 1 • 

Waffenschmidt cautiously, referred to 
“signs of a positive trend". 

The Yearbook also enables a review 
of the long-term development of., .the 
number -of persons who havq sought 
asylum in the Federal Republic during 
rccentyears. . 

Whereas in 1983 just under 20,00(| 
foreigners made new applications for 
asylum in the Federal Republic, this fi- 
gure had already, soared to 35,000 by 
1984..:, : • .. , : 

The ; figure almost doubled last year, 
and there are fears that the previous 
peak figure of 107,818 applications- in 
1980 will be surpassed this year. . . 

: Sixty per cent of all asylum applicants 
last year . came from .Asian, countries 
(excluding Turkey), . i .. . 

There has been a. disproportionately 
high increase in the share of this group, 
whose number has increased, threefold 
since 19.84. 

Statistics also show the shift in the 
composition of inhabitants in.tjie Feder- 
al Republic of Germany witliin just a 
few years. . 

In 196U only about 700,000 foreign- 
ers lived in the Federal. Republic on a 

“not Just temporary" basis'. • V ’’ ’. 

The corresponding figure had in- 
creased to 4,4 million by last year.' ' 

According to the latest informatiori 
and trends the figure is Still rising. 

Reference, to ah under 10 per cent 
share (average) of foreigners in the pop- 
ulation a'S' a whole is misleading if it is 
riot taken into' account that the majority 
of these foreigners have settled down in 


the big West German: urban., ct>J 
ations. ,.. _ 

if Due to this concentration the sha» 
well over 10 percent in a number old 
ics, for -example, 25 per cent and am. 

in Frankfurt and OfFenbach. 1 -. ; 

According to the former Premie™ 
North-Rhine Westphalia, Kuhn (SPd 
10 per cent la n “rebellion threshold’^ 
the local population. : 

■ In comparison; the Charts tofforeigna, 

In uneriiploymtnt as -a whole it disZ 
portionately high, amounting to a tfoj 
ih some cities such as Stuttgart. 

This, disprdrtionately tiij>h job 
risk' together with the relative lack i 
opportunity bf finding a'jbb duhtolov 
er 'Qualification and greater langasp 
problems explains tile dlsbrbportfe 
increase recently in the h umber'd 1 
eignen receiving >Velf ft re assistances 
hey. ' : "' !l 

Sixty per’ cent of all naljoriitifei 
other countries living 1 in the'Feticralk 
public of Germany in MShartk-t 
here for 'ten years br mofe. 1 ' ’ 

In comparison witli this^conslaist) 
rising) average, period offfa’y ( in ife 
Federal Republic and 'in .cqnqaiM 
with . the high absolute number, of fo, 
cigners the number of forejflKW •»&> 
became naturalised Ckjwwii 
38,()46) is “fidiculpuslylof 
This is noi, it is clfl/mq^i 
fact , that insurmountable burcamm 
hqrriefs pave' to be overcome btfoKi 
pop. sop . obtains, German nation^ 
which i.«j. grnpted preferably to ciiik 
front Eastern countries. . 

pven,i(,thcy arc legally entitled tob. 
come Germans and have filed tip aft* 
sary applications many , foreigners. 
decide not to become. naturalised G;-' 

mans, 

. rfiQno ..explanation , CoiL..lb» s , 
contradiction is that the legal *’ { 
foreigners. living In the Fedcral R«p llk : 
jsigenerally so consolidated that 
them.do not regard the German MW 
nlity as desirable. 

is It would only entnil .additional if 
sponsibil itics - • ■ '> • 

t f-'ran k I u r t er A Uje ** 1 * ***** 
TUr Dtiiitsvlllnml. 26 Augn- 51 


Wave of childbirths provokes 
search for a reason 

• *. - • • .. i • r.. -i. 

D uring' the first six months of 1986 t L' : ' ; S ‘ V '' 

5.2 per cent more children, were 
born that during the same period lpst 

It looks as if more, and morp. people j 

have heeded the call fo start a family. anti-child ran Women’s liberat'tg ^ 1 

The figures do not, of course, indicate ment;7 . i , , 

that West German society has; suddenly The bon n .government 
become more fond of children. : ., i ipc p gp fl ay irt^^e^ji umber gagjjiP^ 

ll is also improbable that the' political result of tneir family pol^^ ^ 

discussion in 1985 over an upbringing 1 Fathily . 'Affairs ^ ^ 

allowance, an upbringing holiday and Siissmuth was, honest, enWB 1 ,^ 
pension ’schemes 1 hafe been' the 'decisive that financial improvement ^ 
incentive for young couples to hav^< a fJrob'a b ky, no t, th e on ly rpasri . 

'Prtva'tc-surVcyS- support' the 'Hiatt .'•-*«"» oi^tKie, mptlyes^n ^ . 
plausible’ suppdSiliciri that th6 ; Irife'it be ®9 conducted- u • •_ . ^, y6f y is 

trend is connected with* a' : rifeW ihdfe 1 ■ S uch .ai survey . a » re p^ 
pbhdbrice ambngfwom'ehl ■' : ' h esting in vrew of the . r ] j 

Uini ccinnecied^itHthH groiiiii 

willingness of nipn'.to do' more house- W The^rvev hoW^)B«. ; ;w!n lW, *lS 

work end helplookafter thetebi,.' ; ..."J y,.:lh6t 

» v jyptnpn. are not, oply depianding the pqt.pe welcomed 

r abl,tR.gP put to vyork jyst like.fhe ipqn; Leaving- aside PW 

they want to go pul, ,(o work . s qi\d gp.verfljnentfm^ 

mpth^rs, just, as ^en want to gp. pu* to ^uidlike to see vvb'*^ ^® ^! 

wyk , v ,„i .., Ll pt m 

- 1 Sq , is , the i new wave , of >cihiid ; hirths; a ajli 

result of the allegedly anti-family i 'and 


anti-children Women’s liber a | 

ment;7 - |.. \ ... •• ■ ''jAteir 

The Bonn .go V o r nment[^pjy; hc 

. Family .-lAffairsi.l.Mlo^ JJg 
Stissmuth was honest en ? w6 fl iooe were 
that financial improvements f in- 
probably, no t, th e - on ly rpasO 11 . . 1 

ct'ease. .laAno^l ,, 

, ;-.A ! survey of 4 he, -raqtlyes5 ■ , . . 
been conducted, ii top 

. Sueh.ftisur.vey oQUldiprO^^ 

esting in view of the fatt that^teP ^ 
tive behaviour" 1 is appft , J 
to predlot*:- r.>\ t ra ils 1 * 
The survey, 

the risfcqfipMyidipfr^^J^g 

not, be welcomed 
Leaving aside ; 

would 1 ike:toseeWtf^h^®^® 

of :^elr 
alii 
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Disunity oyer plans 
to reform taxes 

i i \ . /-'■ -| 

f \ litton stays in pc 

! hfcieiott-siuktsH sKS 

'• ! ’ popular among 

f . fr*V l : S ’ 1 ?.-:. colleagues as he 


Deductions on the Increase 

Average deduetlona from 

Income (lax and aoolal IQS 

aaeurlty oontrlbullona) *071- "St 

: /C 


1986 

r (mb (H 


, _ • • .. • ■ • • i ' • ■ ( I . 

World outlook 


B onn Finance Minister Gerhard! 

Sioltenberg intends keeping tax 
puts arjd tax’ reform as: his main priorit- 


-ktfllll .kbit. It, 


les if 'the coalit ion is re-elected jn Janu- 
ary; '. '. : v : • 1 : : ■ ' i 

’ In principle his views nre undisputed; 
In the government runks. But in prac-1 
lice, it is not quite like that. 

Marty bfKis colleagues would like 'to 
sec several increases in permanent’ 
spending commitments. One example is 
Family Affairs and Health Minister Rilri 
Stissmuth, who 1 wants an extentlon tb 
iiitilbchild benefit payments. ; 

' Many 1 Influential politicians in the 
Lander diaagree With' Stoltenberg’s eri- 
thusinsm for American-siyle tax refprm, 
which would involve extensive structu- 
ral changes] 

One such sceptic is the Bavarian Fin- 
ancc’Miriisteri Max Streibi. ‘ 

Another ques(ipn is how lower tqjies 
would be prevented , from, being neutra- 
lised by higher contributions to pension 
and health insurance schemes. 

Sioltenberg talks about tux reform, 
which he hopes will have a .volume of 
DM40 billion and provide relief in real 
terms of well over DM20 billion, as if fi- 
nul approvai had been eiwn If ihe c»a- 


lition stays in pow- Tax* B;]: 

er, he ; may find that" BB 6S8 

his plans are not so booIbi msm 

popular among his “ ouri J y , 
colleagues as he be-i .. . 

(ieves., . Coalition, i. ., a 4 

talks could also . , ••• ,: jMfe 

prove tricky in Ihe ,. V 

fields pf, . finance , — 7 ^ 

apij tax policy, where, agreement was 
presumed, at least “in principle", to ex- 
ist.' ' 

The government could make things 
easier by holding back its promises of 
more' spending and greater welfare ben- 
efits aftet* the gertcral election. 

• Tax reform and tax relief should be 
programme enough for the time being. 

•Employees are not the -only ones to 
benefit from tax relief. 

Such a policy would also improve 
prospects of a continuingly buoyant 
economy, ..innovation and dynamic 
thrust, ... 

Tax relief promises to stimulate the 
economy; it . has a deeper and more 
widespread effect than just introducing 
new or raising old welfare benefits. 

Tax reform as a, programme, there- 
fore, is far from being an unsocial policy 
package. 

The strategists of the coalition could 
go one step further by making a binding 
promise that future decisions on greater 
spending in one field or another will on- 
lv bo t uken sifter ihv details .if the tax. 


What Is happening lit, 
Germany? Hew does 
Germany view the world? ** 

You yvill find the answers tb t^e^e questions » S 

'ft DIE W^Lt, Germany’s Independent ; . (( , 
national qttaljfy.and econpmic'daUy , ”, , t rl , 
ntwspapfeh Mi-.i-PM.- v» m 

,1 ...I i. ;.i(: I ’> ”.d 

' I- f ■ v- .\i 
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pensiop . insurance scheme and, health 
system reforms have been. finalised. 

All these reform .complexes are close- 
ly Jinked and it would make very little 
sense, to approve measures. in one field 
if reform ideas arc still vague in lliq 
other... 

A promise of this kind would indicate 
that a clear policy, course. is planned and 
that the government docs not intend 
giving priority to every desire. ; .. 

The very word priority implies that 
something is regarded as being less im- 
portant. 

In all probability, however, the CDU 
in its capacity as a people's pnriy will 
not behave in such a streamlined way. It 
is more likely to seek compromises. 

It would be rather foolluirdy to opti- 
mistically look forward to a major tax 
reform. Whichever government is in 
power next finances will be tight. 

The real situation of public finance 
was often disguised in previous years by 
the “creeping tax increases" which re- 
sulted from inflation and the lough 

The big transfer of Bundesbank prof- 
its then made public finances look a lot 
better than they actually were. 

Today, in a period with price stabil- 
ity, moderate pay settlements and low 
interest rates, it has become obvious 
how limited funds how. 

Tax revenue will only increase slowly, 
arid some' of the additional revenue will 
have to be transferred to the European 
Community. So a miraculous money-; 
spinning policy will not materialise. 

A far-reaching tax reform, therefore, 
can only finance itself from two sources: 
greater spending thrift and o reduction 
of all kinds of subsidies^ 

The fatter will ridt otlly relate jo agri- 
culture and coaking coil, but also tb the 
many tax • concessions, ranging from' 
those for residential building to the 
Urge number of tax-free allowances. 

" Anyone; tin will! tig' to energetically 
thin 'out this junglb mtiy bring a little tax 
relief, bill in no way! a' Veil tax refortiY 
able to provide stimuli for the ecdhofo'y 
, for many year# to cdftie. " . 

■ ' ‘At the! mbriient ht^nypfe'oplefeel thru 
' the’ CDU^SU-F'DP coalition litis ti'6f 
got the' kind ‘of resolution nebded in this' 

. field. ’’ 11 T' 1 /_ ' '_ ^ 

■ A completely ‘new sense of urgency 1'ri’ 
the riexi lOg^la live' period is' essential'. _ 

. ' ll is alib fair to harbouf 'doub'ts Wi/h 
regard to spending discipHric. I' 1 *:' 1 ' ' " 
" If the f f olfrtR' cehtre-rlght 'gOVrifiimbnt 
stbys 1 irt' pbwer, hbtfeVtr, there 'Is iio ? 

MtittWte. 

; 'Ariythlihg thitt U hot’ laid dq^rt J at' tHq', 
beginning of the fqur-yerir perlod' ^ill 

One bf these thipgs should be a bind- 
IriWdedlribh tb ilVe ^x 'refortii tiribrtly 
■ ovc^ al) btHertieW Srieridlrigtilaijs:'' ; ‘ ‘ 

r:" 7 

' ' fK6lnerSihtl l t : kilUl^5cW^rtoV 
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survey 

A survey by the Munich-based Ifo Irt- 
stitute for Ecoriomic Research’ re- 
veals optimism about world economic 
prospects. : • 

Ifo polled 500 economic authorities 
in 50' countries. They regarded the situ- 
ation in June 198 6'aS “satisfactory". 

■ Prospects for the next sik to 12 
months arc “on the Whole favourable". 

But there are big regional differences! 
Industrialised countries' get the best rat- 
ings.- 1 '” ' , 1 

With a mark bf 5.6 (June 1985: 5.1) 
the overall situation of industrialised 
countries is expected to remain “satis- 
factory”; West Germany is'ngmri “good"; 

■ The developing countries citme off 
worst] Thcir ovcrall situation is “no longer 
that satisfactory" (with a mark of 4.2 as 
opposed to 4.7 in tile same month last 
year), experts expect a further deteriora- 
tion. 1 

Despite a slight imprnvemcht and an 
unchanged rating of 3.5, the newly in- 
dustrialising countries nre “unsatisfac- 
tory" — and this is not expected to 
changeover the next few months. 

The nverage volume of foreign trade of 
the 50 countries covered by the survey will 
continue to increase. Industrialised coun- 
tries will he the main beneficiaries. 

The newly industrialising countries 
expect increasing exports ond stagnat- 
ing imports, whereas developing coun- 
tries expect a noticeable increase in ex- 
ports and a decrease in imports. 

batanca oP trade -si i unri on of in- 
dustrialised countries will probably ini- 
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prove as a result of this development, 
that of the newly industrialising coun- 
tries only marginally if at all. 

The investment climate in industrialised 
countries is still. regarded as “good". 

A continuing trend towards lower in- 
terest rates also results in an expecta- 
tion of greater successes in the fight 
against inflation. 1 ' 

A clear improvement in the business 
climate for foreign -investors is felt to bxist 
in newly industrialising countries (“satis- 
factory"), whereas developing countries 
are rated as “still unsatisfactory" in this re- 
spfect despite a certain improvement. ' 

; Unempibyment, governttieht deficits 
and the lack of competitiveness are still 
regarded rts the main ecohomld prob- 
lems ih industrialised" countries. ' ' 

The , riitfst f Mfehlficant problems fftclhg! 
newly Industrialising countries art ; felt to 
be exteVnaldebt' arid'buclgetary problems. 1 
Jji the^e’cdiintrii^ iiifiatitiii is id less 
Important problem than unemployment'. 

lit’ develop in ebuntnerithti Ititik of 
competitiveness Is . the 1 main pfbbletti,’ 
followed by UnCrripioy merit ahd- the lack; 
of qualified labour. Oa/iiswar^'Seifz'' ‘ ,s 
i , '■ ’ p Ai«gK«l.j??6). 

' | — i ■ ■ '» . \i r i r ... : 

In Jopaf Ioffe 1 * ; atflct» on paga * 7, . (p , 

i adltip^i . rip. ; 1 240, ^oqi tqftd Another , 

.. row over who lo to play oqgjna..driv,^r lrl 
dilr.tij'por^raph.. Iq . , cp- 
• { lupin 4|K>uW. haya : Ip. ,*yoh o ojtu- 

, if*9*IOip|p mfaBproe .to 

.ff *ww>. !,- tt?i ,h »: i 

vW. u W .f^arqely. , b9 ; jplqy Ipq lrreBpop^l- 1 
bly with inflationary fire. a , . . J 
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G ermans are being much more care- 
ful, about what they eat.. The' em- 
phasis is on nutritious food low in ani- 
mal fms, low in calorics and high in vi- 
tamins. . • ' 

A healthy diet is regarded as being 
low in such items os meat and meat pro- 
ducts, sugar, salt a hd alcohol, but in- 
cluding more vegetables, fruit and milk 
products. . 

The medical view that heart and cir- 
culatory disorders arc. connected with 
too much fat is beginning to be taken 
seriously. ...... 

. There arc a mil lion; vegetarians in the 
Federal. Republic. Five years ,agq there, 
were . only half ns, many, Every tenth 
German is. eating more vegetables and 
less meat.. 

.The West Gcrniun Bakers Associa- 
tion reports that every German will this 
year eat five pounds of bread more tlinn 
five years- ,ngo. According Ip Associa- 
tion spokesman Karl Esscr this wiji be 
mainly rye bread, rich in roughage. 

. The . Central . Agricultural Products 
Marketing Board reports that sales of 
what could, be regarded as ,nutritivc 
foods have reached record proportions: 
• demand for potatoes has increased 
! 7 per cent since 1 984; 

• vegetable. sales are greater now than 
fpr I (t years; , ,. 

• last, year a third more apples were 
sold than in 1983; 

• there has been n big increase in the 
sales of milk products; .. - 
• the consumption of yoghurt has 
doubled over the .past 10 years. 

There lias also beep a big increase in 
the amount of ch.eose eaten. . 

. Formerly only two kinds of cheese on 
average were included in, German 
meals, npw. four or five are usual. West 
German cheese .factories arc experienc- 
ing an unbelievable boom. 

One producer said: “For spine time 
now we have dislodged the French from 
first place." 

French cheese specialist regularly visit 
dairy farms in the Allgau region in Bavar- 
ian and Bndcn-Wiimemberg to get to 
know what new recipes the Germans have 
created for French cheeses, that ore now 
often only French cheeses in name. 


Big changes 


In recent years the food industry has 
regarded changed eating habits as a 
little tucked-away market. But the -in- 
dustry began to re-think. i|s attitudes as 
health food shops sprang up like mush- 
rooms everywhere. 

The Union Deutsche Lcbcnsmittel- 
werke (a subsidiary of Deutsche Unil- 
ever based in Hamburg) brought ftui a 
range of margarine and . vegetable qjl 
products pnder the brand name. “Beccl” 
with u low cholesterol content — c holes-, 
tcro| is regarded as a health threat. . 

Becuuse ■Uecel" sales were good, Lc- 
bensmiuelwcrkc brought out l\\e “Du 
darlsf series of cheeses and. margarines 
thin were low on calories. • 

Then at tempts were made, to extend 
the range .of fpod products with p.rp- 
prepured meals,, high on roughpge and 
low on calorics. , ; , . 

The meat, products company Nic- 
derstadtkdtter in Wcsipluiliu brought 
out a new kind of smoked sausage, that 
contained 60 per cent less fat liiiui'mir-: 
mal smoked sausage because very lean 
me ut was used.' 

i Nestle 1 fell its way into the hinrkel 
witli^Bifighurtl” This is different -front 
pormtil yoghurt because it Is fridde frofn 
6 “dextro-rotatory" Ihctntb of iViilk; es- 
pecially good' for the id embolism and 
digestion. "*• l,; ; : ' 1,1 * 1 ' 


THE CONSUMER 


Warnings about animal fats 
begirt to have an effect 







The business in healthy foods, that 
cost consumers more, attracted the first 
foreign organisations to the last food- 
stuffs exhibition fAnuga) in Cologne. 
There was soynbean salad from France 
and Worcestdr Sauce from Britain, low 
on natrium and salt-free. 

• ‘ Food stuffs groups have already dond 
much lb' extend the range of nutritive 
foods they sell. ' 

Copying America there are now cho- 
lestrol-frec' eggs. For 'some- lime there 
hns heert -no thing special about ordering 
a tholejitcrol-frfce breakfast in Ameri- 
can hotels. '' 

The "Union Deutsche Lebensmittel- 
werke developed h healthy egg in pow- 
der form, along with a new kind of sau- 
sage in which meal was replaced by in- 
gredients from sun-flowers. 

Lcbciismitlciwcrkc wanted to lest 
these products with small displays in 
shops in Berlin in the spring of 1983 to 
see if housewives would purchase them. 

The Federal Health Office got to hear 
of this, however; and the 1 pilot sales 
campaign was stopped. The shops had 
to pack away the cholesterol- free eggs 
and vegetarian sausages on the spot. , 

• Since tHen the Federal Health Office 
:ind LehemniiTtchvcrlre'hiivfc been sir 

O ne of the country's biggest vint- 
ners, Gerhardt, has run into finan- 
cial trouble. Any immediate threat to its 
existence has been forestalled by a DM 
4.8 million guarantee frorp the Rhine- 
lnnd : Palatinate Land government. 

Negotiations have .now been opened 
with other big wine handlers in the hope 
of finding. someone able to get Gerhardt 
back on its feet — ironically! one.,of 
these potential partners is the . giant 
Ferdinand Pieroiti company which itself 
has been in financial trouble. 

So is this a matter of two iottering or- 
ganisations supporting one another? 
Nothing could highlight more glaringly 
the crisis that has hit a large part ofthe 
German wine industry. 

Pieroth ought to have profited from 
the industry's doldrums. It came out of 
the wine-ac^lteration scandal almost 
untouched. In the first ?hock of. the af- 
fair, \o\fi of big customers and. wine rep- 
rescntativescameovertbit.' 1 ' 1 

Bui the truth about wine is bitter, 
^aips ar.c faltering — down l U per qenl. 
in both domestic and. imported varieties 
in the first half of 1986 compared with 
the same period last year. 

And even heforc the alarm bplls start r 
ed ringing pver the Austrian wine,, sales 
were beginning to tail oft. ,. , ' 

„ Latest. .export figure*; show .a dramatic 
decline in sales in $omc sectors, acceier-. 
ated in the USA by the weak dollar, tne 
European Community trade war, ancj in 
Britain because of, a price ' ' war ' ( lb p t 
threatens to make, thq markct 'un inter- 
esting. ' 

Consumer prices for (^ernfaji '.wipe- 
arc relatively stable. Bpt \vo pi any wine 
merchant^ .are t siiftng on too much wine 
bought at hjgli prices. . , . 

, The .trade magazine Die Weinwirt- 


loggerheads and have gone to court 
about the interpretation of foodstuffs 
control legislation. 1 

• .The law makes' it illegal to offer a pro- 
duct as an “egg" that does not contain 
cholesterol. The same goes for sausages 
with sun -flower ingredients! 1 ' ' 

The Health Office takes the view that, 
“these products do not merit the defini- 
tion egg 8nd sausage," because a sau- 
sage can only be called a sausage when 
it contains animal fat. 

' f. • 

Horst £iegler, spokesman for Union 
Deutsche. Lebensmittelwerk*?, said in- 
dignantly: “That set progress back." 

. He added that if products had to be la- 
belled with the xubsitutes-i they contained it 
is only reasonable to assume that house- 
wives would think the sausage (or egg) was 
not really a sausage or egg, just a product 
with healthy additives. 

Whilst the foodstuffs industry is en- 
gaged in legal battles with the state the 
catering trade has discovered that there 
is a lot of money to be made from nutri- 
tive foods. 

The Romantik' hotel chain sent to its 
business associates health food recipes 
to try out, arid the cooks in the Sieigcn- 
berg chain of hotels report that the de- 
mand for nutritive meals has increased 
considerably. 

..The catering trade is considering if 
some, kind. of. logo could. not be devised, 
to place over restaurant doorways. 


German fat consumption 

Par head 1986 in kilos 

• .•;•■. . . 

Total 29.4011 ; 
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Edible tats] 


[Edible oils 
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showing (hat the. estabishqiem served 
healthy food., , .." 

The trend to healthier eating .will in- 
fluence the. fp.od stuffs Industry. for the 
next ten years. A study,., prepare^ by 
Nestld entitled "People .and Food in 
2000" revealed that 77 per cent of West 
Germans regard food quality as witfff , 
more important than price. . 

This study came to the ttnic/osion 
that the demand for meat 
constant up to the end of “tftws, 
but the demand for vegetables, (mil. 
milk, cheese and related products 
wmild increase enormously. 

One North German cutlery manufac- 
turer has 'taken the healthy eating trend 
among Germans to its logical conclu- 
sion and has produced a cutlery service 
with a minute knife and u particularly 

large spoon. / / nwis . p e ter Rosetlen 

. • (Rltcin ischcr Mcrkur/Ct»ri"V wud M 
n-Mm. -2 Attgc.r* 1 " 


Wine industry faces a bitter 
truth: less is being drunk 


schafi is already predicting a nasty day 
of reckoning, in which assets in millions 
in balance-sheets can no longer ; be writ-’ 
tenoff... 

bfoWthereis the threat that this year's 
wine harvest will be of good quality and 
in quantities way . above the: average. 
This tfme this has happened at the 
wrong time.!! . , 

The.' quantity will cause prices to tum- 
ble; So -that .many companies, already 
heavily- burden with debt, will have to. 
close... 

Prices will certainly not : measure up 
to the wine's quality, because high qual- 


Wine-growers in Franconia, Baden 
and .TVurttejnberg have noltoB ^ UI 
scorn for the new regulations. . 

Now advertising Is: being brought' 11 
to help. Central government and M 
state governments in Rhinelander^ 
tinate and Badcn-Wiirttcmberg ■ v 

paid out many millions in differing *** 
and with differing aims in mind. 
Advertising Js always more 
• than direct subsidies.. • w 

The mammoth w^tastlngolscKc 
ed German, wines, to/whfeh the 
cellor has invited .800 guests, ts 
mend able. ... fiatao 


me wiik a ijudiiijr, uctauac uigu quui- mcnaanie. 

.. ' ’ . . . .. wL . • But it is questionable if the 

r ln !he adv j||r 

mmBmmWmm w ‘ ne boii^'BSWtti'the gfl!f‘r U : 

' ;l' "A'* 1 "™ ■ health policy aims. tf -, n , 


ity wines have 1 ' fallen into - 'disrepute ' 
among wine-drinkers because of .-the- 
scandal; •' 

•' Well-informed buyers will!' have... a! 
field day this, .winter hunting, for .bar- 
gains. But for manyiwine-girower-siand 
merchants the winter may'.wcll prove 
catastrophic,) ( was hoped that legisla- 
tors would, introduce measures to limit 
the quantily of wine! and improve qual- 

■jy- 

I Until now, however, ; they have only 
ipahaged to introduce regulations that 
Were, drawn up for the benefit of grow- 
ers in; the Moselle .valley and that have 
been ..reviled by - the industry itself to 
some extent ^.as. “misleading wine-drink- 
ers. . ' I... " • • M- l,.,n- ,|i‘t 


Bonn looks at long-term 
options to the atom 


• 1 11 • 

T he Bonn government is beginning to 
take seriously the prospect of aban- 
doning nuclear energy4a the long term. 
Chancellor Kohl brought. up the. matter 

at a.Cabjnet .meeting. . : 

He seems, to think .that, alternatives 
will b.e available in viable .amounts, hut 
not before the, year 2030.at.the earnest. 

Tltere were two 'alternatives worth 
considering, he told the Cabinet. One is 
nuclear fusion, under which hydrogen 
atoms' arc fused together under extreme 
pressure and heat, iiist like they arc on 
the sun's surface. Thp other is the pro- 
duction of hydrogen gas with the aid of 
energy captured from the sun. 

The Cabinet's discussion centred 
round energy sources which would in 
the long term make the producer self 
sufficient and which would not harm the 
environment. 

Bonn’s Research Minister, 1 Heinz 
Ricsenliuber, disagrees with the Chan- 
cellor. He see the solution lying in the 
use of fast breeder reactors. 

The new hydrogen idea first surfaced 
in a press relense soon after Ludwig 
Bdlkmv. inventor and aviation entrepre- 
neur. met Bavariu's Premier/ Franz Jo- 
sef Strauss. 

Strauss must have been impressed for 
he immediately told Chancellor Kohl. 

■This change of heart now means that 
speculation about hydrogen, which up 
till recently had only attracted the atten- 
tion of a small circle of scientists, has 


■health policy aims.. 

.■ But it: is pointless to', ^ 

., without at.riie same tlme ifhpro 

'• quality; facts 
-it is dishonest and;lgnori(j8.|J p ^ 
tb.say'that the ids^Qjf 'faith M , d . 
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achieved 1 'a break-through, at- least 1 in 

terms ofpiiblic awareness. ' 

:• The mses- which hydrogen can be pul 
to, have been known for sometime; It 
was used at the beginning of the century 
tb drive Zeppelins and as municipal gas 
in cities. 

• ■ However it was only after the war that a 
team of scientists, working under tho 
Brunswick physicist Eduard ■ Justi,' pro- 
duced a comprehensive energy sfchcmc. 
Today the main source of publicity for this 
technology conics from the • Stuttgart 
branclvof the German research Institute 
for air and space travel (DFVLR). 

Hydrogen is an ideal carrier of ener- 
gy. It is the only completely environ- 
mentally harmless substance. After use, 
all that remains us residue is pure water. 

■Hydrogen is the primal building-block 
of the cosmos-and is available in unlimited 
quantities. With regard to its weight, it hhs 
the highest thermal value of all carriers of 
energy artd can be used practically for all 
purposes without necessitating significant 
changes in the structure of the power sup- 
ply. Whether it be as domestic gas. fuel for 
cars and planes . electricity or as an indus- 
trial raw material. 

There is however one catch. It maybe 
available in unlimited quantities on the 
surface, of the sun. but it’s very much in 
short supply oil earth. 

it has to be extracted from coal or 
natural gas or by splitting water into its 
component parts of hydrogen ami \\;i- 


Germany is a much more 
interesting country 
than you may think. 


ter. Anti that unfortunately requires ener- 
gy. Basically, ai energy system arc suitable 
for the production of hydrogen. 

For example, it would be possible to 
Use the surplus energy produced at 
night by nuclear and hydraulic power 
plants to extract hydrogen from water 
by electrolysis. 

Wind power could also be used to ob- 
tain hydrogqn which could then be inr 
troauced as energy into thc.ppwer sys T 
tem at another polm.jn the supply grid. 

.. Mpst pf. the supporters of the new idea 
are placing their hopes in. solar energy as 
the technology most likely to .make hy- 
drogen power.a practical reality. 

They. envisage deserts covered in en- 
ormous solar cells producing energy to 
extract hydrogen. The hydrogen would 
then be collected in liquid form in tanks 
or pipes. nnd distributed to the industri- 
al conurbations. i 

Despite its environmental advan- 
tages, solar energy is at the moment too 
expensive. A square metre of solar cells 
costs about 2 ,0011 murks to install and 
produces only 100 kilowatts til a retail 
price of two marks an hour. To be econ- 
omic, the. rate would hnve to sink to 10 
pfennigs an hour. 

Ricsenliuber lias so far spent about M 
million marks on solar, research and docs 
not want to spend more. In his most recent 
assesment of the outlook lor renewable 
energy sources before the year 2,000, he 
did not even mention hydrogen. 

His ministry's current budget has put 
aside 13 million marks - scanty beside 
what is being spent oil nuclear power. 
But ill sit is a blunt expression nt what 
Rie.se it hu her thinks. Whatever Riesen- 
huber may think, the future of hydrogen 
has already begun. The chemical indus- 
try has been gaining practical ex peri - 
cnee for the last 4ii years in the enn- 


performance hydro-gen-power. 

The large German chemical concerns 
run a hydrogen pipeline a 100 kilome- 
tres long, in the area between the Ruhr 
and Southern Germany. 

Those that have an excess supply feed 
their surplus into the pipeline, and 

A. 
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others when in need, draw off according 
to their requirements 

ln 1960 the American Apollo space 
programme was run on n liquid hydrog- 
en- oxygen mixture. The Americans 
have developed a comprehensive sys- 
tem for the production, transportion 
and storing of large quantities of the 
frozen fuel. ' ' , ' 

In oo-operaiion- with the DFVLR, 
Daimler-Benz and BMW automobiles 
have produced' the element. 

Since 1984, Daimler-Benz has been 
successfully expert me hting Berlin with 
hydrogen-driven cars/ The automobile 
industry is preparing itself for an age 
when oil will be in short supply and they 
want at all costs to ovoid being left high 
and dry with ohsolete technology. ' 

. Walter Pcschka from the DFVLR 
said, “'Hydrogen has presented:industry 
with: many tasks which will have lo/Jbe 
tackled in an entrepreneurial manner.” ■ 
Hydrogen energy he added, will 
probably always be more! expensive 
than- the contemporary type, but at least 
it will protect the environment against 
dent hict ion; The- technical know-how 1 is 
to a large exlerll already developed. The 
big quesrion’is whether ;|lie publid will 

bepreparedloaQcept it?" 

in?:' , i ■. ' j.M \ Wolfgang Mauenberg 

,• ((Dcutictips Allgemolncs Sonntsgsblait, 
I'll i ..-■»: Mi y Hpinbilrg, 24 August! 986j 


French plant 
incident ‘no 
minor mishap’ 

O ne of the most important tasks of 
most governments is 'safeguarding 
their energy supplies. This is not only 
because of the immediate economic 
need, but also because when in the nol- 
too-distant future, oil and coal start to 
run out, energy consimier nations don’t 
want to be vulnerable to the political 
whims of supplier nations. ... 

However the present indispensibility 
oT oil, coal and nuclear power hns not 
blinded people to the fact that they en- 
danger the environment. 

Nuclear power, which at one time was 
looked upon ns mi unlimited source of 
clean energy, 1 loses more anil more cre- 
dibility by the hour, lit the wake of the 
Chernobyl disaster a wave of euphoria 
supporting the abolition -of nuclear 
power lias swamped the media. 

But people hive been merely discuss- 
ing closing down power plants and not 
turning to the real technological altern- 
atives. 

Discussion of solutions for the 
world's energy problems requires cool 
heads and factual discussion, not emo- 
tionalism ami inflexible planning. 

The theme of atomic power must be 
handed sensitively. Exaggeration or 
playing down of the issue only inukes 
comprehension of matters worse. 

The most recent incident at the 
French station in Cattenoni is not en- 
ough for people to speak in terms ol a 
second Chernobyl. 

w . ....However the French niu-st not be al- 
lowed to think that the matter can he 
dismissed as a routine technical mishap. 
They will have to be more informative 
than the poker-faced blurb, which in- 
formed that for reasons unknown a 
cooling-pipe for the primary circuit had 
burst. 

German polilicaiis have consistently 
expressed their fears of having such a 
large reactor near their border, and this 
did nothing to allay them. 

A major disaster was avoided. But in 
the eyes of the public, the much voiced 
fears about safety standards at the reac- 
tor now sound considerably less hysteri- 
ca!. 

Since Chernobyl any form of reactor- 
: mishap has been subjected lo the most 

intense publicity. Politicians and puhlic 
i alike Have become aware of the fallible 
■ nature of nuclear technology. Officials 
at the Cnttenom plant only rubbed in 
, this disturbing fact still deeper, 
s Guarantees cannot be given, they 
said, “that similar nccidents of worse 
i will not happen again/’ 
ft Despite that, the French government 
c has rio intention of abolishing its com- 
e plcte energy programme on account of 
y Cattenoni. But they should at lepsi eon- 
h aider whether they should press ahead 
with the 1 Cattcnom plant in the.fnee of 
r the considerable criticisrh of their Lux- 
y cmhourg and German neighbours:. ‘ 1 
e Walter Wallmanii, lhe new - Bonn 
Minister for the Environment intends :to 
II calm nerves by. spending billions making 
e reactors' foolproof .■qtr hiS' side, of the 
st' border.- -J '■ i" 
st After the recent incident In Gultenom 
is it lids become urge nt!y in eceHSary for «s 
tc to-do more.' We. must make clear- io the 
111 French the extent of 6ut concern tind 
our -expectations that they take • them 
seriously. 

ii,. ..?• i-i.'; : -m AxclQxtrowskl 

Bj. . ■ (KiulerNachnchuirt, 15 Atigilsl -1986) 
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H amburg women arc on the move 
and arc making their presertee felt 
in an increasing extent in the city's poli- 
tics and (he arts. 

Although approval has yet to come 
there will be a “Women's Party" in the 9 
November elections for the city-state’s 
parliament. : 

Furthermore the Greens and the Alt- 
ernative List will be represented exclus- 
ively by .women members of the parlia- 
ment, which will be- unique in parlia- 
mentary affairs. 

No matter, how the final result turns 
out there will he a considerable increase 
in the number . of women in the SPD and 
CDU. parliamentary parties. -.< 

These political develdpments in fe- 
male emancipation in Hamburg run par- 
allel to an exhibition recently opened in 
the Hamburg Kunsthnllc entitled “Eve 
and the Future." ... 

This emphasis on matters feminine 
will be increased considerably overthe 
next few. weeks with the "First European 
Women Artists Festival," also named 
the Festival For Women, certain to at- 
tract not only female but male attention. 

This festival, in preparation for years, 
is the direct outcome of last year’s Inter- 
national Conference of Women in Nai- 
robi. It has borrowed that conference’s 
slogan: “For Equality — Against Hunger 
nnd Poverty — For Peace." • 

The Festival started with a concert of 
international women folk singers, in the 
town hail square, ti public festival at- 
tended by over 1 2,(100 nnd with socially 
critical overtones in its dedication “For 
our friend Winnie Mandela." 

Among those performing were “Latin 
America's voice," Mercedes Sosa from 
Argentina, and the Spanish mezzo-sop- 
rano Teresa Berganza. 

The common ground these lop musi- 
cal nrid theatre stars have (Isa Ehrc and 
Ingrid Audrce, Eva Mattes and Barbara 
Sukowa narrated the German trans- 
lations of the lyrics) is characteristic of 
the whole concept of this Festival .for 
Women. 

The final event of the festival, on 15 
September, will take place in St Jacobi 
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Church. It will be the German premiere 
of a secular requiem hy Giovanna Mari- 
ni, written in the spacious style of. a 
“Cantata delle cinque stanze” for two 
choirs, three classical singers and one 
non-classical singer, a large orchestra 
and a group of Sardinian shepherds. 

This is representative of the uncon- 
ventional mixture of the whole pro- 
gramme and is evidence of the interna- 
tional element in the event and the com- 
mitment of those taking part. • 

The Festival includes a benefit pro- 
gramme to raise funds for the musical 
education of black children in South 
Africa. 

This programme is organised by Eli- 
sabeth Schwarzkopf, which is a sign of 
its uniqueness, and will include opera 
stars Christa Ludwig, Hanna Schwarz 
and Gabriele Schnaut, and narrators Jo- 
ana Maria Gorvin, Eva Mattes and An- 
gela Winkler. . 

Rolf Liebcrmann, di rce tor of the 
Hamhurg.Staatsopcr, said that the 
Women's Festival raised the question, 
"why has women’s creativity so often 
nppenred in the interpretive arts whilst 
their participation in the creative arts,, 
with the exception of ' literature, in 
painting, sculpture and . composition, 
has been minimal?'' 

His French wife, a former Paris jour- 
nalist, is. a member of one of the orga- 


Women on the move in the 
arts arid in politics 


so be interesting to see if UuvcomJ 
being cheerfully self-critical - 
as far as this can be observed by fcJ 
positesex. .*.■*! 
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nisations expressly founded to support 
this unusual Festival. 

Bringing up in the 1 rear of the events 
in the three-week-long Festival are 16 
first performances. Apart front jtizz nWP* 
sicinn Cdrla Bley, who Will play some of 
her new composition, - there will be 
works performed by a female orchestra 
by Tona Scherchen and Susahne Erd-< 
mg. '• 

Susnnne Erdihg has 1 composed espe- 
ciftlly for the Feslivdla concertino for 
clarinet and orchestra that sfrill be per- 
formed withSabine Meyer as the solist. 

Sylvia CaduJf, Swiss and musical dp 
rector in Solingen, will conduct. - ■ 
Classical music performances will 
lake place in Hamburg’s 1 Musikhallei 
and other Venues, for events in a differ-i 
Cnt Style, include the Markthalle, the 
Kampnagel Hallen and “Fabrik." • " ! 

Mention should also be made of a pa- 
geant entitled "H ammonia," describing 
how women have lived in Hamburg over 
the past three hundred years. It will be 
staged in Altona’s Fischauktlonhalle. 
There will also be evenings devoted' to 
lieder and headings, as well as perform- 
ances by Gardi Hutter, a female 1 clown 
from Switzerland. 

The women who have decided to take 
part in the Festival, do not see the world 
us one huge party. The women who have 
organised it want it to be a panoramic 
view of developments in world culture 
and cooperation. ■ 

M ore than a half of foreign women 
in .West Germany would very 
much like, to have better neighbourly 
contacts. • 

in asurvey, carried outby q women's 
Evangelical organisation and the Cq-. 
logne-based institute for empirical psy- 
chology, commissioned by the Educa- 
tion and Science Ministry, a third were 
only: mildly interested and 16 per cent 
were not interested at all. 

The study's aim was to explore the 
possibilities for inter-cultural contacts 
between women. . . 

It revealed that only- every fifth Ger- 
man. women , had a. strong interest in 
making, neighbourly contacts, a half, 
were half-heartedly interested and a 
third had no interest whatsoever, al- 
though random samples did not reveal 
any Germans with xenophobic altitudes. 

No-one would deny that a circle of 
friends who offer security, neighbourly, 
assistance in the small cares and anxiet- 
ies of life without pressure, control, or 
intolerance would be well worth having. 

People put.n lot of value. on company 
ionship, perhaps because the reality is 
for so many so different. 

; A 29-year-old married German wom- 
an said:. "It is terrible In our neighbour- 
hood." v. .. 

A single German girl, 20,. said-^ There 
is no friendliness in this block of fiats.- 
Everything is anonymous. People don't 
even say hello ■ 

A girl student, living in a home For, 
students where the possibilities for con- 
tacts, should be extensive, said: "Here it 
is catastrophic — no community feeling, 
no consideration.'. We -all live together) 
here butw^ don’t know each other." - 1 : 

When asked what they know ; about : 
the community feelihg’df foreigners, this 
immediately conjured up a kind of envy 
among people. They believed that for- 


The -idea -was first, conceived in a 
commune some years ago when actress 
Eva Mattes met the musician lrmgard 
Schieier, who is heading the present 
Festival. She -is a well-established: con- 
ductor of a Hamburg choir and she will 
direct the final concert. 

The Festival’s advisory council: in- 
cludes:many prominent Hamburg citiz- 
ens, who are certainly not associated 
with, the peace and . protest- movements 
of the 1970s. -■ .■ 

*. Over the years of preparation the 
original idea For the Festival changed 
considerably. For budgetary reasons it 
was vital that big-draw stars appeared. 
Entrance tickets are relatively inexpen- 
sive and only a DM500.000 advance 
has come - from public funds.This has 
aroused the jealousyof other women or- 
ganisations in Hamburg. The organiser 
of, : Hamburg’s “Women's Week,’’; who 
only gets DM50,000 from public funds, 
complains bitterly about • this elite 
competition with big names, as she sees 
it, - . 

- She maintains that behind it all there 
is a “quite different cultural idea'* from 
the one she represents. She encourages 
ordinary women to take pari in “wom- 
en’s art.” 

It remains to be seen if the protests 
from women against the Women’s Fes- 
tival will continue over the coming 
weeks, instead of a demonstration of so- 
lidarity. with all who take part, it wilLal- 
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eigners know how to celebrate together, 
they are often with each other and they 
take care of the family budget together. 

But many of these romantic ideas, 
linked to holiday recollections, are rare 
in daily living in the Federal Republic, 
according to foreign women, speaking 
on their experiences of life in this coun- 
try. 

A Spanish woman said: “There is no 
companionship here. I am always hear- 
ing of parties at which Germans and for- 
eigners dance and eat together as if they 
were one big family, but they don’t want ■ 
\o have anything to do with foreigners 
as neighbours." 

A Yugoslav woman observed: “I don’t 
think the Germans know what commun- 
ity feeling is. They always pay for every- 
thing."' ' ■’ " / ' ' '■ 

“In my country Contact with the 
neighbours is very close," said a Greek 
women. "We know each other, we can 
depend on each other ..but sril) go ouri 
own ways." 

With these replies as a background it 
is no wonder that foreign women living 
In this country, have a considerable in- 
terest in neighbourly relationships^ 
pre-requisite for close contacts in a 
neighbourhood or city district is that 
mutual prejudices are broken down. 

' Thirteen per cent of German women 
spoke ' disparagingly of the 'large' coim- 
munities foreigners- live inns' *a gang.’* 

' Street festivals offer many opportu- 
nities Jor getting tp know one; another. 


This attitude of cheerful critic^ ! 
manifest in the comments made &w- 
concert of women instrument- 
drawn from North German orchestral 1 
This project of a women’s orchcsuu 
regarded with just a little irony ti' 
“one-day wonder." . - 

■The irony is that this project 
get off the ground without men: ; i 
The timpani will be played by a mu 
and a male dbuble-bass player has bw 
recruited for I he’doiible-bass section. 

The "woinen only" principle hast] 
befell maintained in the Festival offo 
either! , ' 1 1 1 ' : ' 1 " 

' Festival director Irmgprif 'Schleiert 
had to bring in two unemployed afi 
musicians to deal with orchestra org; 
satjon and to handle knowledgeablyih 
sheet music. 

. The women organisers, of the Fcsifci 
hope fpr interest and constructive cc- 
ticism from the male world. It will beq 
to tjiem whether this Women's Fesihi 
will be a one-off or a regular event. 

Rolf Liebermann has given the won- 
en organisers, some - good shift. He 
said that perhaps an at tempt j 

made in the next Festival towwawn* i 
music and exhibitions, and assure won. I 
en artists that their works would K 
played and seen, so as to bring woes 
out of their Vestal Virgin condition. t 
two or three years time the Festiu 
could be . meaningfully extended, t 
said. 

The result would be a Hamburg woe 
en’s biennale. 

(FmntiCurlcr Allgenicihc 7(a : 

.. .. . fur Deutschland'. 

and 71 per cent of the German *■» 
had 1 taken .part in such events. Alffltf ® 
of the woiiifen 'Spoke favourably of ^ 

But these events can only be the m- 
■ off point for getting to know eacboth 1 
better nnd break down barriers. 

Women’s meetings can serve ihispj" 
pose, meetings where women can c ■ 
and discuss the things they all do. coc 
needlework, dance nnd enjoy mUS1 ‘ 

' These can all help women to p 1 
know each other better. ^ 
Regular contacts such as these F 
correct prejudices. German -woma 
well ns foreign women have;? 1510 
ideas about each other. , • - 
German women regard fiwrejgo 
en as very unemanclpateffi hu_ ■ 
rarely see the pa^ria < irehal;^ n,cW 
their own country- ^ 

On the other. hafiri I ? an ^/j J V 
women ’ over-estimate the need 
man women enjoy. .... ; .Jjfeftf- 
• • They believe; for exam ^j® iha^ 

■ '-man tWHMJWpWflre- 
foreign men. None or-thfe 0 ®”" w0 uld 
en who took part in the s®”* 
agree with that. . , .. ^usicb 

: - The stridycoveterf many asp* 

•'as a womaiVin society, ‘w 0 ®. 
of men,- the significance of " 
xenophobia arid living condi ■ ^ 

;■■■- ; lt.5hn\yed.*a|; 
gulf between flow wpmen saw. • ■ 
and how they saw foreign worn • ^ 

This is Inot surprising f hen - ^ 

. iUssd.tljataO per ewt "»* *£«* 
and 62 per cpnt ofipfefipftP’J ~ 
no real experience i 

, . Jnter-cuUur a 1 : gr 0 u .R g - ^ t h 
chance to get to itnow each 0 
and profit from the c°n taCt ^ . . ^ s# f 
- Ing4 Wfftavt gjyingiP> 

i.poififerpwi^egMaU^ 
relationships. Barbel Dob 

..... ^SaarbCflckcLZettung. 2 1 A***", 


Ludwig I 5 s undeserved fate in the 
historical shadow of Ludwig II 


K ing Luclwlg Il of Bavaria died 100 
years 'ago, on 1 3 -June T 886; '200 
years agd. -on 25' August 1786, his 
grandfather, Ludwig I was born.- ■ 

Ludwig I was the architect of Munich, 
the Bavarian 1 capital. But today he is re- 
ferred to in Bavaria os ’‘the ‘other Lud- 
wig”. He is' ‘regarded- as tactless and 

lacking in gratitude. ' 1 :i " 

It is the romantic Ludwig 11 .who 
reigns supreme in the nffe'ctioiis of Ba- 
varia ns i 1 ' 

Both were, curiously enough, born on 
the Same day, 25 August, and at. the 
same time. But grandfather was born in 
Strasbourg and 1 grandson in Nymphen- 
burg Castle, in Mupich. 

Ludwig- 1 Was born into the House of 
Zweibriickcn-Birkcnfeld.. an .unimport- 
ant branch of the House of Wiitclsbach. 

He never dreamt that ho would mne 
day rule in .Munich, where liis rich, but 
little loved relation. Elector Karl Theo- 
dor of Bavaria-Palatinatc. creator ofthe 
Englischer Garten, reigned. 

Although the Elector had many illegi- 
timate sons, when he died lie had no le- 
gitimate hoir. 

Ludwig’s father was thp Count Pala- 
tine Maximilian who .became Elector of 
Palalinate-Buvaria in 1799 nnd, by 
grace of- Napoleon, was created King of 
Bavaria in 1 806. 

Young Ludwig did not feel comfort- 
able in Munich. As a young man he was 
reserved, hard of hearing and he slut- 
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tcred. He was far from happy and was 
homesick for his beloved Palatinate. 

The citizens of Munich regarded his 
attitude with displeasure. 

But eventually they were astonished 
to see how the budding young Prince 
developed to be polite and intellectual 
with -an attractive personality after he 
wentito Gottingen University and tra- 
velled in southern Europe.- 
•He gave his heart to art and decided 
to make Munich .a: kind of Athens on 
Bavaria's River lsar. He coined the 
phrase: “No-one can say they know Ger- 
many who has not seen Munich.’’. 

Under the eyes of his affable but to- 
tally unartistic fat heir he began to build 
and showed himself , to be one of ..(he 
most devoted builders in the House of 
Wiiielsbach, putting into the shade the 
heritage created by his builder grandson 
Ludwig a* ~ 

The Prussian, Leo von Klenze, mis- 
trusted by the citizens of Munich, was 
Ludwig’s architect, He put his master s 
ideas into action. 

He created classical buildings in the 
Mediterranean style such as the Lud- 
wigsirasse, K6nigsplalz".with' tHc Rcsi- 
denz and the Piriakotiick, the Riihnies- 
halleand much else. 

! Munich acquired the reputation ; oF 
being “Italy's most northerly city." 

: Ludwig paid out vast sum for the pur- 
chase of works of nrt ? much to the (jls- 
plcosure of his father. ,'' f . 

. He could not uqaerjitand “what this 
fool” (meaning his sdhV “ipW in tHqsc 
phhy, shaftdrcd' dummies’.” (meaning the 
jrcck and Roman sculpture jhat js now 
uiuscd in the Glypioiliek.)- 1 

Unlike Ludwig II, who was shy .and. 


Ludwig I . . . shocked his father. 

(Pholti: His1«iria) 

entrenched himself in the idyllic castles 
he built, distanced from his people, 

Ludwig 1 regarded his buildings uiid 
works of art as “acquisitions fur the 
people.” 

Ludwig I is today not regarded us a 
man of-mylh and legend, no actor on a 
twilit stage, no cult figure as is the deifi- 
ed Fairy-tale King whose genius created 
Bavaria's wonder and splendour. 

In private life Ludwig I was mean. He 
would not employ a valet saying. “1 can 
drc» uiysvdt 1 > 1 r~‘ 

He yeiled at servants who offered him 
a new, rather than the old, worn-out 
umbrella. “The old one is good enough.” 
he said. 

He intervened in financial discus- 
sions about his building projects and 
climbed about the scaffolding to make 
sure that the building workers were noi 
being idle. 

He did not wear ermine as did his 
grandson, lost in a romantic dream of 
the Middle Ages, but went about with 
sleeves rolled-up, a man of action. 

Nevertheless they loved, one another. 

Ludwig I had no time for his dry-as-dust 
academic son Maximilian 11. Father 
Ludwig held it against Maximilian .that 
his. grandson and 
heir to the throne, 
whom he loved 
dearly, was brought 
up unloved Ludwig 
I..,belived- that,, the 
continuation of his 
creative activities 
costing 30 million 
'“pmiltifiiMWbuid be,in>*jfr 
better hnnds left to 
Ludwig II, even 
though he ; regarded 
Ludwig H’s profli- 
gacy as wicked. But 
:therd’Wfls one point' 

;in which the two 
■ monarchy basically, 
iso different, , 

'agreed; ihqir slcnd- 
j fast ness when they 
I loved passionately. 

| Ludwig H was de- 
moted to Richard 
Wagner rind to his 
{splendid buildings 
that the state could 

no longdr finance. , . 

Ludwig '1 loved Ludwig 1*9 Ruhnwhalle In 
, beautiful women, — 


particularly, .a certain Elisabeth James 
from Ireland, who, after a broken marri- 
age and some sordid years as a second- 
rate artist and courtesan, presented her- 
self at the Bavarian court as a noble 
Spanish lady with, the name Maria de los 
Dolores Porrys e Montez. 

As Maria Monicz she became one of 
the most famous mistresses to a mon^ 
arch-in German history^ , .- • . . 

The King, usually so realistic^ was 
completely captivnted by the charm nnd 
beauty of this woman, but the people’s 
anger mounted against her and -called 
her this “Spanish whore.’* 

Bread prices rose, but the King’s fn- 
v ou rite lived in luxury in a palace in the 
Barer Slrasse. presented to her by. the 
King: 

The people took a very dim view ul 
the number of times she boxed the ears 
of policemen and servants, students and 
market women; 

. Eventually the so-called “Spanish 
Guard" composed of the student corps 
Alcmnnia, had to be permanently in- 
creased in size because ol the hot- 
blooded “Lady” and her appearances 
with revolver and a dagger. 

But in the end nut even the Spanish 
Guard could protect her Irum the peo- 
ple's anger. 

From time to time she had to rescue 
her royal lover from excited crowds.Tlic 
King created her Countess ol Land- 
sfeKI. and it became too much when this 



'“‘““■“■“r — 

flue nee on Bavarian government affairs. 

The powerful arch-conservative Inte- 
rior Minister Karl von Abel dcsptached 
to i he King the famous memorandum of 
Fcbrary 1847. 

In this the whole cabinet resigned on 
the grounds that “Bavarian national 
feeling had been grievously harmed, be- 
cause n foreigner, whose public reputa- 
tion is sullied, wants to reign.” 

What began as a turbulent private affair 
became a state scandal. On II February 
Ludwig signed an extradition order. Loin 
Montez had to leave the country. 

. But it was too late. Like a forest fire 
unrest and rebellion spread. The King 
was forced to abdicate. 





■ “ Lola Montez . , . caused a : few rue- 

md- called * |0I ’ B - 

Oil 19 March 1848 'the 62-yciir-old 

King's fn- monarch.^ broken man, but still calm, 
luce in the announced: “It is'itiy tmaltcrdblc wish to 
her by. the abdicate in fuvou i of my son ." ; 1 

Ncvcrless it would be wrong* to ex- 
int view of plain the King’s abdication by tut rest in 
«d the ears the state and his association with an Im- 
udentsand pudent courtesan. 

In 1848 the whole of Europe was in tur- 

I “Spanish moil for freedom. The revolts’ that broke 
idem corps out in Paris. Vienna, Berlin anil other cap- 
ancntly in- itals marked lh£ end of an epoch. 

,f the " hot- The era of restoration (after the 
ppea ranees downfall of Napoleon) had run its 
course. Powerful liberal and national 
the Spanish forces could no longer he kept down. 

>m the pen- The self-willed, patriarchal King, who 
had reigned absolutely for 23 years had 
id io rescue to l>ow to the spirit of the times. His 
crowds.Tlic scandalous affair was the Iasi straw, 
is of Land- The King lived uii tor it further 2u 
ch when this years, and ns u private person showed 

f Y)v,. | li.>r..in - , .iiuiJJavanaiis what they hud lost in such 
nent affairs. a King. 

rvativc lute- Although there was much ill-feeling 
dcsptached between King and people, this did not 
mrandtini of stop him from being his country's lend- 
ing patron, or. as he suid, “the local 
resigned on planning officer in retirement." 
an national Buildings that were under coiistruc- 
harmed, be- tion were completed with his own mo- 
iblic repuia- ney, and new architectural and artistic 
i” projects were drawn up. 

private affair But the noble private individual, the 

I I February King turned commoner, could never gel 
it order. Lola over the disgrace of 1848. 

[try. The historian Richard Bauer wrote: 

a forest fire “Ludwig was not a private individual by 
d. The King inclination. He became a private indi- 
vidual from an understanding of the si- 
tuation and. because he t wished lO: re- 
main unconditionally faithful to his 
monarchical concepts.".- .- r 

Politically Ludwig 1-, like his. grand- 
son, was frustrated. Both placed empha- 
sis on the uniqn of the German.pation, 
on support for the German spirit and, it 
goes without saying, a premier role for ; 
the Kingdom of Bavaria.. ^ . 

i ff v, Elut they visit ^of.able.^} jfreyent the 
ascendency, in the German-speaking' 
world of the hated and feared Prussians; 

: an ascendency that appeared in the niid-> 
i die of the 4 9 th century and was pi i nched, 
j in 1871. V '/ j 

| Against Lud wig!s pblitica 1 failure and: 

I weaknesses can be juxtaposed human! 

: greatness and ,a challenging understand-! 
i ing of the aris, . • - f 

| Ludwig Pdocs not , stand on the. 

: heights ^uMirided,’ by * chi) of ad mir-j 
ers but^ .tifewn^to- 
I earth scqfmlijlii&.'i ,'.^4 * f‘ ? - -' J 
! • But tlierd^r jjilttiffi, .European 
j city Was.^i£jm : j^u|D^.of4^iLy in ul 
I her .splepdou^andgr-aiideur.: ; s ! 
i It Is ab^tirime-that Ludwig j was not; 

, . i just regarded 1 , hsi LudtVjg It’s grand fath-^ 

tli bLAtfian’s. j er. "• UtaGote j 

(Phigoj. Archives)., i. ... . . (Hannovcrschc Allgcmclnc. 23. August 198&) 
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F or many years microbiologists concen- 
trated their.rescarch efforts on a pro- 
fitable and productive field of science: the 
pathogenes, bacteria perse. 

The university institutes working in this 
area, however, gradually drifted into a 
state of esoteric inertia. 

A number -of scientists tried to change 
this situation by investigating special bac- 
teriological phenomena existing on the 
fringe of the known bacterial world. 

These boclcria could not be categorised 
according to existing models. 

They became a separate field of re- 
search, the bottommost branch of the the* 
ory of evolution, . 

Since these bacteria were believed to be 
the descendants of the oldest living organ- 
isms (be world has ever known their name 
was chosen accordingly: archneo bacteria. 

What makes these bacteria so unusual 
and interesting is their atypical life-style in 
comparison with other micro-organisms. 

They can lie found on sulphurous ocean 
heds. in smouldering sing heaps, in salt 
works and in volcanic regions. 

All nrchncuhnctoim have one thing in 
common: oxygen, an otherwise essential 
prerequisite for life, is deadly poisonous. 

. The bacteria feed off sulphur, hydrogen 
and carbon dioxide. 

Many nrchaeubactcria live in tempera- 
tures which are much higher than the 
coagulation temperature of protein. 

All in nil, therefore, the characteristics nf 
these bacteria have triggered a kind of gold 
fever among researchers the world over. 

In Japan a project was recently Marled 
called Superbug and headed by Professor 
Horikoslii. To begin with, the project has 
Sh.2m at its disposal. 

It works on a contract research basis for 
the petrochemical, electronics and pharm- 
aceuticals industries. 

In the United States research interest 
focuses on the gene-tech nologic nl nsperis 
of the new oM micro-organisms. 

The Federal Republic of Germany is al- 
so stepping up efforts in this field. 

The mnin centres for research on ar- 
chaenbacteria are the Max Planck Institute 
in Martinsried and, above all, the Univers- 
ity of Regensburg. 

One group of archaeobacicria has been 
known for some time and is already being 
used industrially. 

These methanogenic archaeobacteria 
live in the decomposition towers of sewage 
plants and as symbionts in the stomachs of 
cows. 

They have recently been put to use in a 
big way in btogas plants, since they can 
turn decaying organic waste into biogas, a 
mixture of methane gas and carbon diox- 
ide. 

They do a particularly goad job in pro- 
ducing methane from problematic waste 
such as the left-overs of slaughter-houses 
and liquid manure. What is more, biogas 
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Archaeobacteria give the old 
heave-ho to esoteric inertia 


This is the kind of diet their predece^ 
lived on three-and-a-half billion yean : 


can be burnt or used to generate electricity 
in gas motors. But it's the halobacteria 
group which really gets the hearts of re- 
searchers beating faster. 

■These bacteria live in concentrated sa- 
line solutions, such as those which result 
after the evaporation of seawater. 

There are so many of these bacteria in 
thcsc : solutions that even persons without a 
niicruscnpe see the salt-works in Formcn- 
tcra shimmering red. It was the- red colour 
of these micro'-organisms which turned 
them into u research object. 

Professor Dicier Ocsterheldt from the 
Max Planck institute in Martinsried dis- 
covered that this colorant had some spe- 
cial features. 

The material included in the cellular 
membrane like little islands Ls called bucie- 
riorhot/opsin and chemically corresponds 
to the visual purple (rhadopsin) in the hu- 
man eye. 

This fact alone, however, would not 
warrant the investment of vast sums of 
money in research of these bacteria. 

A run lie r important aspect is the gener- 
ation of energy. 

Bactcrinrhndopsin works as a- proton 
pump generated by the power oflighl. 

When light irradiates it pumps protons 
from (lie centre of the cell to the the outer 
medium. 

As soon as a sufficiently high proton 
concentration is obtained on the outside 
the protons flow back into the cell via a 
kind of valve. A very simple principle. 

The protnn pump, however, only then 
works if the colorant is taken out of the 
cellular membrane. 

This is easy to do, since the whole cell 
Can he destroyed in clear water and the co- 
lorant, as its heaviest component, extract- 
ed with the help of a centrifuge. 

The Japanese have already put this pro- 
ton pump to-practical use. 

They have replaced the control elec- 
trode of a field-effect transistor by the 
bakteriorhodopsln. 

When light hits the bacteriological elec- 
trode an cleclrically-charged field is creat- 
ed via the emission of protons. 

The electricity generated is powerful 
enough to conduct a transistor. 

Such a module is- extremely well-suited 
as a connecting element between photo- 
conductive fibres and computer circuits. 

The purple colorant also has another in- 
teresting research quality. 

When absorbing light rhodopsin 
changes colour and blocks out the light of 


a certain wavelength, even before the pro- 
tons are emitted. 

All this takes place in just a few picose- 
conds, i.e. in the time light takes to travel 
just a few millimetres. 

Scicntists.are now trying to turn this 
process into an optoeleclric circuit. 

If they are successful this will represent 
a major step towards the development of a 
light computer which can calculate at al- 
most the speed of light. 

Conventional chip production may also 
benefit from halobacteria. - 

If the rhodopsin is crystallised clearly 
defined cracks of no more than a few ang- 
strom develop. 

This cracked structure could then be 
vapour-plated with gold and used as a ma- 
trut for the construction of chip wiring. 

The circuit channels would then be so 
narrow that they would hardly be discerni- 
ble even with the help of an electron mic- 
roscope. 

The next computer generation will 
probably ' be equipped with circuit ele- 
ments produced on the basis of a halobac- 
terium, for example, hahbium. 

Photoelect rically-driven and a thousand 
limes faster than today's computers. 

The third group of nrchaeobacterin can- 
not even survive in an environment of con- 
centrated saline solutions or one which 
lacks oxygen. This group requires even 
more extreme conditions. 

Temperatures of between 70 and 100 
degrees centigrade, high pressure and pure 
suplhur as a nutrient. ' 


Mainz microbes 
go berserk 
over white wine 

B acteria are being used to decompose 
adulterated wine confiscated last year 
in the Rhincland-Palntinate. 

The wine, found to contain traces of an 
anti-freeze called diethylenc' glycol, is be- 
ing treated at a sewage plant in Mainz. 

The chemical action produces methane 
gas which is used to generate the plant’s 
own electricity. 

The bacteria break down about 25,000 
litres of the wine every day. About a milli- 
on litres have been treated. ! 

At the wine trading companies the con- 


Microbiolgist Karl-Otto Stelier f rora : 
Regensburg lias travelled round the world ■ 
to find these archaeobacteria. i 

Deep-sea diving vessels, research ships | 
and even canoes have helped him find fe ' 
precious snmples. 

He digs and dives wherever extreme bi- 
otopes seem likely to, contain the bacteria. 

• Most of his finds were made- near ife 
Stromboli island, where the earth's cma B 
still quite thin. . . . ; 

■ Every day he categorises new. varieties 
of the microworld of archaeobacteria. 

He feels that there are as many archaeo- 
bacteria as there are all other bacteria, 

Although it is not clear why the or^m 
components of these cells are not desiroj- 
ed nt. such high temperatures this do^sa 
prevent practical testing for biotechnoloj 
cal application. 

The bacteria are' to be used to leach 
ores fot very deep metal deposits, where 
temperatures are extremely high. 

The bacteria eat up the sulphur from 
the ore and make it water-soluble. 

■The bacteria could also be used to de- 
sulphurise coal. 

In England the first heat-resistant bios- 
ensors were built for industrial process^ 

The pharmaceuticals has stow a 
strong interest in the imcro-oc^rawaAv 
would like to use the bacteria Va wr* 1 
drugs. • 

Representatives of industry, therefore, 
are regular visitors to Regensburg. 

Even an American tyre manufaciurei 
was there looking for some slimy and heat- 
resistant bacteria for the vulcanisation of 
rubber with the aim of reducing friction 
and making the tyres last longer. Hi; 
search was not in vain. 

Theu Sldrbmck 

• (DcuiNclics AllgcmdnciSnm"^‘ WR 
H am Ini rg ui;i*e« h “ 

flscated. bottles of wine are opened under 
the supervision of the police or customs 
authorities, poured into special tanks aid 
then sealed. As soon ns the .Mainz p^- 
which the, only one in the Rhineland-Pala- 
tinate which destroys glycol witfi 105 
spare capacity it asks the firms to deuwr 
the confiscated product. 

The sealed tank waggon is then opc^ 
up by the police or customs officials In 
yard of the sewage plant and then appfj£ 
val given for its destruction. The -pub 
prosecutor's office is also told. 

• Two decomposition towers, each wi 
capacity of 7,000 cubic metres, a* 
able for rite treatment of the glycol wine^ 

Before- the wine is poured into tw« 
containers it is neutralised by a soda a 

In the sludge-filled' towers the w ne 

tcrally eaten up by the bacteria. ^ 

(Rhciniichc Post; Diisseldorf. 23 AuguJi 
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S low bone growth in children can 
now.be prevented with the help of 
biosynthetic growth hormone produc- 
tion. • . 

.In many cases, however, children who 
suffer from a growth hormone deficien- 
cy are taken along to see a- doctor too 
late to enable effective treatment. ; ! 

As a result their height remains below 
normal. , 

The earlier a lack of the growth hor- 
mone is diagnosed, the greater the 
chance of successful treatment, said 
Professor Otfritd Butenandt (Munich) 
during a recent conference in Rottach- 
Egern. 

Parents should measure the height of 
their children at regular intervals from 
birth onwards. 

Together with the medical chdck-up 
records of the paediatrician delays and 
disturbances in growth can then be re- 
cognised in g,ood time. 

Growth curves, showing normal (av- 
erage) growth at certain stages for child- 
ren from respective culture groups can 
help discover whether a child is compa- 
ratively small or tali. 

The growth of 94 per cent of all child- 
ren corresponds to these curves, where- 
as the rest are either smaller or taller, 
i.c. their growth curves move above or 
below the normal curves. 

If a child's current height is compared 
.several times at monthly intervals with 
the normal curves it is easier to ascer- 
tain whether the child's growth is out- 
side of the normal growth range. 

As the growth of healthy children is 
to u certain degree hereditary a child's 
“target size” can be estimated by referr- 
ing to the height of the parents. 

If a child grows along I lie part of the 
normal curve which corresponds in this 
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Synthetic hormone key to 
making young bones grow 


target size further,check-ups are super- 
fluous. 

Closer examination will only be ne- 
cessary if the child’s growth deviates 
from this target area. 

The growth forecast becomes more 
exact if information can be obtained on 
the degree of bone growth, (ossifica- 
tion). ... 

Annual X-ray pictures of the child s 
hand, which:can then be compared with 
the X-ray pictures of maturely deve- 
loped bones of children of the same age 
in an X-ray atlas, reveal any differences. 

In some cases the child's hone age is 
several years younger titan it should be 
at a certain chronological stage. 

Such a child will keep on growing 
much longer than the average child, 
whereas children with advanced bone 
development will stop growing much 
earlier. 

The stage of the child's sexual deve- 
lopment, which doctors enn determine 
via reference to special charts, also has 
an effect on height. 

During puberty the mule sex hor- 
mone (testosterone) in the case of hoys 
and the female sex hormone (oestrogen) 
in the ease of girls trigger typical char- 
acteristics of growth. 

The hormones of the thyroid gland 
(thyroxine) are essential lor bodily 
growth from birth onwards, together 
wiih the growth hormone, which forms 
die pituitary gland (hypophysis) follow- 


Meteorological stations 
all over the world 








SSk 



supplied ihe data arranged in see-ai-a-glance tables ip these new reference 
works. They include details of qir.and water temperature, precipitation, 
humidity, sunshine, physical stress of climate, wind conditions and frequency 
of thunderstorms. 


ing stimulation from the hormone from ^ 
the interbrain. 

Microsomia as a result of a lack of 
thyroxine has more or less disappeared 
altogether in the Federal Republic of 
Germany since corresponding tests 
were introduced for newborn children. 

The lack of the growth hormone, on 
the other hand, is often diagnosed loo 
late or not. at ail. ., 

The reason for this deficiency Is not 
clear. 

It may, said Professor Butenandt, be 
linked with the lack of oxygen nt birth, 
which can damage the sensitive cells in 
the hypophysis. 

Children horn via a breech delivery 
arc known to suffer from a lack of the 
growth hormone more frequently than 
others. 

As the human growth hormone is 
specific to the human race it wits up to 
now only possible to ohiain a growth 
hormone effective for human growth 
from the pituitary gland of the (dead) 
human hudy. 

Us use was banned in 1 985 alter it be- 
came clear that the hormone was par- 
tially contaminated by the pathogenc of 
the Jakob Creutzfeld disease, a disorder 
of ihe brain with progressive dementia. 

Shortly afterwards, medical research- 
ers achieved u biosynthetic production 
of the growth hormone, which in the 
meantime is being used for the treat- 
ment of about n.tlUU children in 3U 

* '".■'TMFTiin'a’T ■fo?ffi ,, 61 l "blosynt/TeTic' 
growth hormone, however, ditfered 
front the human hormone, since the for- 
mer had an additional amino acid (me- 
thionine) on each molecule. 

Roughly a quarter of the children 
treated with the biosynthetic hormone 
developed antibodies, without, how- 
ever; reducing the effectiveness of the 
growth hormone. 

Medical developments have now 
gone'bcyond this first generation of bio- 
synthetic growth hormone. 

li is now possible to produce n bio- 
synthetic growth hormone without ihe 
surplus methionine group. i:e. a growth 
hormone which is identical with the hu- 
man growth hormone. 


Surgery future 
‘lies in more 


Since 1985 roughly. 65 children have 
been treated with this new hormone as 
part of a clinical study at various child- 
ren’s clinics. 

As the head of this study, Professor 
Butenandt, pointed out in Roltach, 
these children only grew 4 centimetres 
each year before treatment and are now 
growing at about ten centimetres a year. 

So far pone of the children being 
treated have developed antibodies 
against the huinan growth hormone. , 
This new growth hormone will probably 
be used more generally in the near future. , 
In the United States girls suffering from 
a chromosonally induced lack of growth 
(Ulrich-Turner syndrome) have already 
been treated with the new hormone. 

Without treatment these girls usually 
grow to a height of no more than 145 
centimetres, .since their growth stops 
due to a lack or the growth hormone be- 
tween the age of eight and nine. 

It will probably also be possible to 
use the hormone to help children suffer- 
ing from leukaemia, where cytostatic 
and rny treatment often impairs growth. 

Silvia Schaitenfroh 

[l-'iankfuilcr Umulschuu, V August I VHP) 
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T he future of surgery lies in its spe- 
cialisation, says Professor Christian 
Herfarth of the University Clinic of 
Heidelberg. 

, But he told a conference in Heidel- 
berg organised by the German Society 
for Surgery and its American sister or- 
ganisation, the American College of 
Surgeons,' I hat specialisation ishould not 
have the result of splitting up hospital 
departments. , ■■ • 

What Is needed Is the integration of 
surgical specialists in largo surgical uri-i 
its, and not over specialisation. 

V Herfarth explained that there is<a 
. trend in .both countries in the treatment 
or mammary cancer (cancer of the 
breast): 1 towards .operation? which do 


Big response to 
cancer 
advice centre 

A cancer information service has been 
opened in Heidelberg. It gives ad- 
vice about the prevention, detection, 
treat ment and after care of cancer — for 
the price of a phone call. 

The centre is being run by the German 
Cancer Research Centre (OKFZ) which is 
■^providing the finance together with the 
Heidelbcrg-Mannheim Tumour Centre. 

Up to 200 people A day have heen 
ringing from all over Germany and from 
neighbouring countries. 

Over half of the calls arc passed on to a 
full-time leant of doctors, biologists, psy- 
chologists and social education workers, 
who then try to answer questions with the 
help of the DKFZ, various clinics and ref- 
erence to specialist literature. 

This information is then passed on to 
callers when they ring up a second time. 

In many cases specialists and special- 
ist institutions are named of advice 
given on which questions doctors 
should be asked. ^ Q 

(KolncrSiaJi-Anzeigcr. Cologne. 19 August 1VS6) 

not remove the breasi(s), nt least in 
cases where the tumours are no larger 
than two centimetres! • 

This form of treatment,, however, 
does involve subsequent and strenuous 
ray treatment. 

. ...This fact must, therefore, be made 

clear to patient's. beforehand. . 1 .,.. ( ; 

In some US states doctors ar.e already 
obliged to inform patients about the alt- 
ernative between an operation with or 
without breast amputation. .. v ; 

The over 500 physicians from the 
USA,:the Federal Republic dr .Germany 
and a number of other European coun- 
tries referred to successes in the conser- 
vatory: or,. operative extension of con- 
tracted arteries leading to lh«i brain.. > 
According to Professor. ; Miqhael 
Trcde (Monnheim) the mor.ialiiy rate 
for.thcsc oper atlons had dropped to one 
per cent at. the major centres for vascu^ 
Jar surgery. . . . ; • v . ‘ • 

l It is gradually becoming generally ac- 
t cepted that vascular contraction should 
be treated prohylacfically to prevent ap 4 
v. . Continued on page l 4 
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Debate about whether foreigners should be 
allowed to vote in local elections 

The SPi'lnHcs^ muiiilwiis'cljnigiv- y..~ ™^ in g 10 lhe SPD ' P osslbly unC “ ns, ' : 

1. In e' foreigners a Vole 'ill local gov-' \ tUl I ona ‘ ...... ... 


T he SP£> ln Hesse maintains rljai glv- v 
Ing 'foreigners a vole 'in local gov- 
ernment elections is a £oricI Idea but. this * 
cnii only be achieved by altering Basic ’ 

Lat^iHe Coiisiiutiioii. ‘ " J 

" The drafi hill; 'presented Id the itaie ^ 
parliament by the GrefinsTiVr giving for- w 
eigners the Voi^'iii I bed! elections, ih Ve- 1 jj 
gardctl by iltb 'riillhc Social Dbmdcrats 
and tie, hVo opposition parties,' CDU 
and FDP, as unconstitutional. ' ft 

The fcpD'has’ ill-awn up u motldri' to 
m tike 1 it eiisibrto gdt West German ria- ■ 
t tonality niidlu Gstiiblish couhcijs vfchjch J 
iilclude foreigners elected directly. t 

This illntton, together ' with the f 
CirOeiis' draft bill, wore passed foi con- 
sideration by ‘the parliamentary com- 
mittee concerned after the debate in the * 
stale parliament. 

Ilessc Prime Minister Holgcr Burner v 
regarded it as “politically, thoughtless" 
lo hold a controversial debate on a draft 
bill, “that would founder with absolute 1 
certainty." jj 

According to Bonier the legal posi- * 
lion makes il essential for. the political r 
puriics’tn try and find a broad. consen- 
sus of opinion on policies concerning 1 
foreigners, for only, then . would it be '<■ 
possible to cliapgc Basic Law. I 

. Burner announced that a first step f 
had been lukeii in the Bundcsrat (Upper 
House) to make jl easier 'for second and c 
third generation] foreigners to obtain < 
We^| German nationality. .. . < 

According to Horner’s statement his i 
government's ideas go far beyond ihu.se i 
of other SPD slate, government. Ac- j 
cording to the Hesse proposal forcigq- I 
ers who acquire Wesi Cjeripan citizen- ' 
ship would not .be required to relinquish 
their previous nationality. 

This would certainly bring qboui an 
unwanted increase in the number of 
people with dual nationality. 

This' must be accepted, however, if 
the. aim is to integrate second-genera- 
tion foreigners successfully. 

, Borner pointed out. however, that 
giving foreigners the Tight to vole ip lo- 
cal flections., would do, very little for 
their day-to-day problems. 

According lo the CDU opposition (in 
the Hesse state parliament) voting rights 
cannot be separated front citizenship. 

CDU member Nassnuer said that a 

Continued from page 13 

opICptic ' strokes before complaint*: oc- 
cur.' '' • '' li . ’’ 

Professor Rudolf Pic hi hi ay r (Han J 
ovet) pointed out the successes in the 
transplantation of organs, which arc 
mainly due tn improvement in the fight 
against the repulsion of alien organs. 
Today's success rate for kidney trails-* 
plants is roughly SCI percent. ' 

The success rate for 1 an early ir'ans- 
phmtiilinn'iif the liver, i.e. before the pa* 
tient is taken lb nn intensive care* unit, 
cun also lie as high us SB per cent'. 

•The longest period anyone has sur- 
vived a liver transplant is ten years in 
the Federal Republic of Germ any and 
over fifteen yours In the USA..- ■ 
Pichlmqyr stressed that the consent 
provisions for relatives of persons who 
Imvc died should be extended to enable 
more donations of organs.' • ’ ‘ : 1 ! 

. : The USA is way ahead of the Fcdernl 
Republic in ihis respeet. [ 

(AllgoihfcintZetlungl Mainz, 33 August 19X6) 
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voter. must be a citizen. Only a person 
who feels so bound to l\\e country where 
He or she live$l aiid wants to be A citizen, 
i& fully jusiified in demanding a right td 
influence political development through 
tlte ballot box. 

Nassnuer doubled that voting ip. local 
government elections was. in the long 
run of “central significance." The ques- 
tion of integration is ultimately a matter 
for foreigners themselves. , 

Everyone knows, he .said, that only a 
small minority had decided neveflo re- 
turn to their homeland again, but 
wished to remain here permanently. 

It should: be made plain. to these for- 
eigners that they have a right to integra- 
tion and that they should press ahead 
and become citizens. They would then, 
Nassnuer said, solve the question o.( a 
right to vote themselves. 

In the debate Hesse Interior Minister 
Horst. Wimcrsiein reported that only 
about nine per cent of foreigners living 
hero, or who had grown up here, npplied 
for citizenship. • 

He said that about a half of all for- 
eigners would be prepared to apply for 
citizenship 1 if they could retuin' lheir 
original nationality as well.In the Hesse 
debate FDP parliament member Otto 
asked the Social Democrats if they had 
given thought to the fact (hat the right of 
foreigners to votei whlclt thcy had said 
was “politically desirable’’ -was also, ac- 

F or. political and economic reasons 
few of the four million foreigners 
living in West Germany are likely, to re- 
turn to their homelands in the immedi- 
ate future. 

According to a survey of 6,100 for- 
eigners conducted by the. Employment 
Ministry a half intend to. remain in this 
country for ever or at least for many 
years to come. Thirty-three per cent of 
those : questioned were undecided. ■ 
Foreigners who say they ; eventually 
intend to return home are indulging in 
temporary nostalgia, according to the 
survey. Only 15.8 per cent of all those 
questioned! indicated; a [ definite year 
when they would return.' 


cording to the SPD, possibly unconsti- 
tutional? - 1, 

Thi4 ambiguity was not only apparent 
in their support of foreigners' rights to 
vole, but also for SPD educatiomrefusd 
and nuclear policies. 

.. Otto said that there were* an alarming 
numberof cases of “incompatibility be- 
tween Social Democrat aspirations and 

const itutiorial realities." ■ ' •• 

He made it quite clear that the FDP 
rejected the-right 1 of foreigners to vot’e 
not only on constitutional, but on politi- 
cal grounds > ■ ""■■■* 

The FDP was convinced that giving 
foreigners the right to vote woUld not 
make it easier for foreigners tointegrnte 
and could harm nol'only German inter- 
ests but the interests of foreigners as 
well. ■ 

Otto added that thepeople’s state of 
political awareness should not be tried 
too far. “This is particularly true.’’ he 
said, “for -towns and cities with a parti- 
cularlyhigh proportion of foreigners.” 

According to official statistics, for in- 
stance, in rtvo- Frankfurt districts over 
HO per cent of the population was made 
up of foreigners, and in one Frankfurt 
primary school over 90 per cent of the 
pupils were foreigners. 

If, in view of these figures, sections of 
the German population feel they are 
"emotionally on the defensive,” even if 
there arc no rational grounds for this, it 
can be understood. • 

The FDP is convinced .thaL“to add... 
voting rights to this" would ineicusc 
fears and “provide additional food for; 
the lousy xenophobic words and deeds i 
of nco-nazis." 


: The FDP; along- with the ODU.^j, 
out in favour of making it easier to « 
West German nationality: ; ■: •.hi, . . 

Bernd Messinger, a Greens meraba 
of the Hesse state parliament, aDdife 
vice-president, implied that CDU op^ 
ion was that-“only true Arians should bj 
allowed to vote." He was censured bj 
the parliament president- for- this out- 
burst. 

The ,CP,U repudiated this as a “cyni- 
cal imputation," , 

■ .. Messinger defended the : Grpens' draft 
bill, $ahl 1 h «t tlW bill ,woukj remove 
“tlie pplitical.ipcapacitatjqn of a consid- 
erable minority in the population.'!. 

, .He went on. to, s#y that most offo 
people livjng in this country ■wW#eig 
regarded as “foreigners” \yere poly a 
regarded because of t heir passports. Far 
a long time they Had become^natiyes.' 

The introduction of the foreigners 
right to vote would be an invitaiioj) lo 
integrate, which would be in iHebcstin 
terests of Gentians as well.' ' :, j ' 
Legislators would demoiisjriu 
through it that there was “no separation 
of citizens into first and second class;" 

Foreigners would become a factor in 
politics and have to be taken tirtiehh 
and their interests would then be con- 
sidered seriously. 

' The constitutional objections that A* 
other three parties in the » 
ment had raised were' nbt valii, mw 
singer said. 

The Greens want the expression 
“People” used in Basic Law to be undei- 
xiood us the description of an "open, d\- 
namic society”' 'to which foreigners be- 
long. ' . . 

In his view the imroductiunofvoM; 


rights for foreigners hud long been over- 
due -from a social and political vm- 
point. . . 

. _ Whether Allis right can hji | 

will be primarily a political, not 4 ft ; 
question.- , j 


fFrnnkturtci' Allgcmein* 
fur Dcuischlund. 2\ Aupj(iW* h i 


Survey finds that most aliens 
are in Germany to stay 


secretary at the Employment Ministry, 
regards the survey as confirmation that 
considerable progress hits bceti made in 
foreigner integration. ; 

' Figures show that 83 per cent of for- 


According to the surVey 55.- P eI . h 
of Italians, 50 per cent of tbe Sp 
and 41 per cent of the Turk's! hy 
people have troubled, to look for nj 
Among the Yugoslavs, fllw ^ s r tra j. 


u .u», <nH ...,u U vu n v.* figures snow inai oj ...w — - a trai" 

Foreigners who say. they ; eventually e ign children attend German schools — to leprji, 76 per cent, have ^ 

intend to return home are indulging in j n iygo it was 68 per cent — and almost nee job.. Among the .Turks W 

temporary nostalgia, according to the 52 pe r cent have completed the secon- cent. . .. " 

survey. Only 15.8 per cent of all those dary modem school course. It emerged from t * ,e ‘ SUE, W n {i .& 

questioned, indicated; a [.definite year : The surve y revealed that 86 per cent had only come to the 

when they would return. of foreigners have a satisfactory to good 1 few years .and hsd atten ... , 

There arc currently 4.43 million for- command of the German language, tfnd : OHI^ a short peribd. ", . 

eigners in 'the federal (Republic, seven 52 per cent meet Gfefhtan friends in ' ' fb'fc htost iitipottant reaso|gp^ 

per cent of the population. Turks ac- iheir leisure time. Of those questioned those qyeAtignQcj .in the 

count for 1.4 million of the total. 32 per cent said their contacts with Ger- • maining in the countryi-oh« * ^ Q \ 

Despite financial assistance to for- mans were gnod.According to the study ' per 'cent; whs that they ha« ' ofl 

eigners who \yish to return home there 29 per cent of the .foreigner .working in . ...well-being, hqre,.This an J 

has been a slight increase in the' total of this country are.unskil!ed,.17.8. per cert. given by 27. per cent- of the.* 

foreigners in the country ebmpai'ed with are skilled workers, three per. cent; are. ,; 17.8 pet cent of Turks. .. rea so* 

■ 1 - 1 . ' ' 1 ' master craftsmen and . 10.4 per cent ar^ . ( , v The sepopd; mqst, 
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New male swimming star emerges 
but women steal world title show 


East German women set five of the six world records 
at the world swimming championships in Madrid. 
But there were no records in the men’s events. 
Several of the male swimmers Indicated that less- 
than-brilliant performances were, in some cases, 
caused by slight injuries or because local food had 
upset them. The West German men did well. Mich- 
ael Gross won the gold medals in the 200 metres 
freestyle and the 200 metres butterfly. He was sec- 
ond to another West German, Rainer Henkel in the 
400 metres freestyle. Henkel went on to win the 
1 500 metres freestyle as well. Henkel, fastest man 
over 400 metres this year with -3:48.3, won tn 


3:50.5. American Dan Jorgensen was third. Th^ 
games appear to mark the decline of Vladimir Salnb 
kov, of the Soviet Union, who is the only swimmer 
ever to break 15 minutes for the 1,500 metres frees- 
tyle. He could only manage fifth in the 400 metres 
freestyle and fourth in the 1,500 metres. It was his 
first loss In 62 1,500-mctres freestyle races. The 
best individual performance in Madrid was by East 
German Kristin Otto, 20, who won four gold medals 
and two silver medals. She set a world record for (he 
100-metre freestyle. In this article for the Frankfurter 
Rundschau, Blanks Schrclbcr-Rictig looks at West 
Germany’s new male swimming star, Rainer Henkel. 


Four gold medals 
Grosa. 


between them. Henkel (loft) ®nd 

(Photo: Horstmailcr) 


R ainer Henkel was being hailed ns a . 

new world champion as he stood, 
surrounded by press and well-wishers 
immediately after stepping off the win- 
ner’s dais after his 400-metres win in 
lhe world swimming championships in 
Madrid. 

How ironic it was that the day before. 
Henkel had come under fire for his per- 
formance in the 4 x 200metres relay in , 
which West Germany (Henkel, Gross, 
Schovtra and Fahrner) were squeezed 
out by East Germany (Hinneberg, 
Flemming, Richter and Lodziewski) by 
five 1 GOths of a second. 

The self-confidLMice he exuded as he 
spoke (bronze medal winner Dan Jorg- 
ensen, of the United States, stood in as 


interpreter and translated it all into 
English) made him quite bclicvcnhlc 
when he said: U 1 didn’t fear any of my 
opponents. I swim races for me and I 
give it my all" 

His lack of self doubt is why he does- 
n’t allow anything to shake him. For ex- 
ample, the business of the relay race. “I 
know I made a hash of il. Bui anyone 
who says 1 was saving myself, taking it 
easy, is talking rubbish. They need their 
heads read." 

At the third question on the topic, he 
rolled his eyes in exasperation. Wns il 
weighing him down psychologically? He 
replied curtly: “No." 

For a long lime, the 22-year-old from 
Cologne was an also ran who was re- 


garded as little more than a good relay 
swimmer. 

The change hapened Inst year when 
he began lo introduce more training 
work to build up his strength, lie ma- 
naged to knock six seconds off his best 
400 metres time. 

Henkel is in the army until 1988. 
The army had given him good oppor- 
tunities to train. He would not be able 
to swim so well if he were not in the 
army. 

When he came third in the 400 me- 
tres at the European championships in 
Sofia this year, he announced that lie 
would win the world championship in 
Madrid. He has. 

He worked tenaciously towards his 


goal with trainer Gerhard Hctz. His 
progress was evident at the German 
championships in Hnnov-cr at the end 
of June when he swam 3:48.3, the fas- 
test time this year and slower only 
that Michael Gross’s world mark of 
3:47.8. 

Henkel was not satisfied with his 
winning time of 3:50.5 in Madrid but, 
“it’s the place you finish in, not the time 
which counts.” 

He used to have a low opinion of tac- 
tics. but swimming at this level, you 
can’t get far without thcm.sind that’s 
something that trainer Hctz has worked 
Oil. 

liiiink 11 Schreiher-Rieiig 

ll r.inklmli.-r Itundsduiu. 23 Aii|tusl lVKli) 


The International Amateur Athletic fed- 

crmt n w 4— fra cWed to allow profession- 
als from other sports to compete in ath- 
letics. The decision was made at a meet- 
ing of the IAAF in Stuttgart before the 
European championships. It was also 
decided In principle that any competitor 
positively tested for drugs at the 1988 
Olympic Games would be barred for at 
least four years and perhaps for life. It 
was decided not to introduce a ban from 
next year’s world championships. In the 
Stuttgart event, Great Britain and the 
Soviet Union were the most successful 
nations. 


T he European athletic champion- 
ships in Stuttgart were another* 
crossroads where sport, politics and bu- : 
siness met. Chancellor Kohl declared in 
a speech to the International Amateur 
Athletic Federation that people were 
the centrepoint of sport and that neither 
politics nor money should. be allowed to 
assume a dominant! role. 


take tough line on drugs 


Timely and appropriate though his 
warning is, at a major event such as this, 
itisirrelevent. 

It is no use pretending otherwise: 
these championships would not have 
been possible without the blessing of the 
politicians. Politics is everywhere. It has 
been since, at the latest, the boycotted 
Soviet Games of 1980 and the likewise 
boycotted Los Angeles Games four 
years later. 

These 14th European championships 
comprise the biggest sports event in this 
country since the war after the Olympic 
^Games 'in Munich in. 1972 and the 
World association ! football champion-. 

ships in 19.74. 

. They would not have been possible) 


without the involvement of commerce: 
commerce has known for a long time 
how profitable sport can be. About 1 2.5 
million marks in the end will have been 
spent in Stuttgart. 

It is no coincidence that the control 
of advertising was one of the most im- 
portant items on the world body’s agen- 
da. 

This has been the first test of sporting 
power between’ East and West since 
Helsinki in 1983. That’s why the Soviet 
Union sent the numerically strongest 
team and. the East Germans have sent 
one with the strongest medal-winning 

potential. . ! 

No other form of. sport brings to-, 
gether into such a confined space such a 


great variety of perlonners with ilitfer- 
cni skills as does athletics. 

' ' N6*dffinr’ sport fins such u variety of 
high performance skills: the spectacular 
virtuosity of the pole vaulter; the mixture 
of technique and power in the shot putt 
and discus; the tactically demanding 
track events; the stamina and courage in 
the marathon. There are many more. 

And the spectators: they are far more 
than mere consumers. They are like 
players in a huge orchestra. A champ- 
ionship without spectators would be un- 
thinkable: their applause for an also-ran 
who gets a medal; their reactions as fa- 
vourites win or fail. 

Contenders for the 129 medals in 43 
discipilneS included dozens of world re- 
cord holders, Olympic gold-medal win- 
ners and European champions. 

One thing is certain: people who en- 
joyed the various events without worry- 
ing about which country was.doiiig best 

had a whale of a time. ' * ' 

■ Jutta Deiss ■ 

(Slult&arter Nachrichteni 23 AugOsl 1986) 



